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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— a 

T last a truly decisive event has happened in Morocco. 
B The struggle between the two brothers for the throne 
is at an end; Abd-ul-Aziz has been utterly defeated, 
and Mulai Hafid has been proclaimed at Tangier and 
in other towns which bad still hesitated to renounce Abd- 
ul-Aziz. It seems clear that Abd-ul-Aziz was betrayed. 
He was led on towards Marakesh, the Southern capital, 
by promises of support, 
himself with the prospect of returning ultimately to Fez. 
On Wednesday morning the disaster came. 








Showing unusual 
energy, he accompanied an expedition which moved out 
from his camp near Marakesh. A few shots were exchanged 
with the Hafidists, and then the troops of Abd-ul-Aziz 
suddenly turned, and rushing back to the camp began to 
loot it. In the confusion, but hotly pursued by his enemies, 
Abd-ul-Aziz escaped, accompanied by his European officers, 
who almost alone remained faithful to him. The fidelity to 
Abd-ul-Aziz which the tribes along the road to Marakesh bad 
sworn during the previous days had been a trap. Abd-ul-Aziz, 
who displayed much courage when no great object was served 
by it, escaped to Settat. He intends, it is said, to abdicate, 
but that is a rather superfluous step. 


Mulai Hafid was proclaimed Sultan at Tangier on Sunday 
last. The notables of the town hesitated for some time after 
receiving the news of Abd-ul-Aziz’s rout (it is a delicate 
matter to declare allegiance to this or that Monarch 
when an error of judgment may cost a man his life), 
but eventually they were forced to take the plunge by 
the threatening bearing of Hafidist tribesmen outside the 
town. Guns were fired in honour of Mulai Hafid, and the 
town burst into rejoicings. Even Europeans were acclaimed 
in the streets. There was no rioting and no trouble of any 
kind. The Times correspondent says that “the revolution is 
over.” He attributes the quietness in whicb such momentous 
events have passed Jargely to the beneficent labours of El 
Menebhi, the ex-Minister of War. El Menebhi, though he 
was a faithful and efficient Minister to Abd-ul-Aziz, fell 
through intrigue, and latterly has lived under British pro- 
tection at Tangier. Mulai Hafid does not hesitate to admit 
that he needs El Menebhi’s mediation between himself and 
the Powers. This is a good sign, as El Menebhi is trusted 
by all the Legations, and believes European co-operation to 
be necessary to the salvation of Morocco. Mulai Hafid has 
already informed the Legations that he will abide by the 
Algeciras Act. e have dealt elsewhere with the policy of 
Europe in these new circumstances. 


The Times of Friday publishes a message from its special 
correspondent, who has reached Damascus on his way to the 
ceremonies at Medina in connexion with the Hedjaz Railway. 





and he may even have cheered | 








This railway, which bas been subscribed for by pious Moham- 
medans all the world over, including even Indian Moham- 
medans, is completed as far as Medina, and will be opened 
with great rejoicings next Tuesday, the anniversary of the 
Sultan of Turkey's accession. It is said that as this remark- 
able line for opening up the way tothe Holy Cities is regarded 
by the faithful as a sacred undertaking, there has not been a 
trace of the usual corruption. The chief figure of the pre- 
liminary celebrations at Damascus was Field-Marshal Kiazim 
Pasba, who has been head of the construction and com- 
mandant of the line. The German engineer of the line, 
Meissner Pasha, was also present. As an illustration of the 
extraordinary interest taken in the railway, we may quote the 
correspondent’s statement that eighty Egyptian notables are 
among the throng of people on their way to Medina. The 
originator of the scheme was the notorious Izzet Pasha. Of 
course, the Sultan will be well served by the line, for it will 
strategically, as it were, help him as tbe spiritual head of 
Islam. The revolution in Turkey will make no difference to 
the work of the Hedjaz Railway. Now that Medina has been 
reached there is little doubt that the line will be continued, 
in accordance with the original plans, to Mecca. The mind 
almost reels at the thought of this fiercely guarded city of 
traditional exclusiveness being invaded by a railway, and 
that by the spontaneous act of Mussulmans. 


The Young Turk Committee continues successfully to 
cleanse the Turkish stables. Sixty-four aides-de-camp have 
been dismissed. The Imperial racehorses have been handed 
over to the Minister of War. Every day money which was 
improperly acquired by Palace favourites is being restored to 
the Treasury. For example, the ex-Minister of Marine has 
given back £T.10,000 to the funds of that Department, and no 
less than £T.84,000 to the Treasury. The 7imes correspondent 
at Constantinople says that even those conversant with the 
abuses of the old régime are astonished at the extent of his 
corruption. An interesting point in the reforms is the part 
taken by women. In the preparations for the revolution 
women spread information and delivered messages, and now a 
Committee of women of rank is collecting money for the 
repatriation of exiles. This is, of course, a new phenomenon 
in Turkish life. The reconstruction of the Navy is also 
being undertaken. Twenty-two old ships are to be sold, 
and the small squadron which remains is to put to sea for 
practice in a few days. 


The danger-spot is Macedonia, where the old racial struggles 
threaten to break out again. A member of the Salonika 
Committee has explained to the Constautinople correspondent 
of the Times the character of the Bulgarian demands. The 
Vressovists (advocates of the annexation to Bulgaria of the 
Bulgarian districts of Macedonia) have vanished for the time 
being; but the party of Sandansky and the Central party 
remain. Sandansky is apparently still in accord with the 
Young Turks, but the Central party makes demands which 
cannot possibly be granted. The first of these demands 
is Macedonian autonomy. We have dealt with this 
question elsewhere, and will only say here that although 
we have long thought autonomy for Macedonia on the 
Lebanon model an excellent solution of the Macedonian 
problem, we recognise that under the new conditions of 
the Constitution it is misguided on the part of Bulgarians 
to press for it. For the present, at all events, the scheme 
is rendered superfluous, and it is naturally offensive 
to the leaders of the new liberalising national move- 
ment. The educational programme of the Young Turks is 
exciting the apprehensions of the Greeks as well as of the 
Bulgarians. 
guage question), military service, and religious privileges,— 
these are the questions which are likely to cause trouble in 


Autonomy, education (which involves the lin- 
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Macedonia, and the treatment of them by all the factions will 
be anxiously watched by all friends of the Turkish Constitu- 
tional movement. 


M. Jaurés bas been writing lately in the Humanité on the 
organisation of Labour, with particular reference to the 
General Confederation of Labour, the tyrannical body which 
bas from time to time tried to paralyse the life of Paris by 
“ ordering” strikes. The General Confederation is frankly 
revolutionary, and has gone far beyond the legitimate 
functions of a Council of Trade-Unionism. The strikes it 
has caused recently have only been preparations for the great 
general strike at which it aims; they have not been declared 
in order to gain definite economic concessions, but only to 
drill the army of Labour, and incidentally frighten the enemy. 
M. Clemenceau, realising the sheer wantonness of such a 
policy, had some of the leaders imprisoned. It is interesting 
and instructive to find now that M. Jaurés, strong Socialist as 
he is, is warning the Confederation that it is acting as an 
oligarchy, and, if it persists, will fail like all oligarchies. The 
idea of a general strike presupposes that the Confederation 
represents the solid opinion of the workmen, but it certainly 
does not. It does not represent the opinion even of all the 
Unions, and many French workmen do not belong to Unions 
of any kind. 





Baron Speck von Sternburg, the German Ambassador at 
Washington, died on Sunday last at Heidelberg. Born at Leeds 
of a German father and an English mother, Baron Speck von 
Sternburg married an American wife, and his later diplomatic 
career was nothing less than a triumph in shrewdly serving 
Germany, while keeping the good opinion, and even the 
affection and admiration, of Americans. He followed Dr. von 
Holleben at Washington, who had dealt clumsily with the 
Venezuelan crisis, and had crowned his failure 
certain motives to the British Ambassador at Washington, 
Lord Pauncefote. Baron Speck von Sternburg at once dis- 
played a frankness, an accessibility, and we might add an 
ingenuousness, which fitted the circumstances of American 
life, greatly improved American and German relations, and 
exalted the prestige of the German 
indeed, a very “modern” diplomatist. He 
definition of Prince Biilow, who, as the T%mes correspondent 
reminds us, once said that a diplomatist should be like 
Alcibiades, who was intellectual with the Athenians, ate 
black broth with the Spartans, and wore flowing robes with 
the Persians. Mr. Roosevelt, on learing of his death, tele- 
graphed: * He was not only my intimate personal friend, and 
one of the most fearless, sincere, and loyal men I ever met, 
but he was also a diplomatist of signal ability, who served 
Germany with a fervent patriotism, yet who showed such 
intelligent goodwill for America that it would be difficult to 
overestimate the value of what he did in strengthening and 
bringing closer the ties of fr tendship and goodwill between 
the two countries.” 


by attributing 


Embassy. He was, 


satisfied the 


Sir Francis Oppenheimer, the British Consul-General at 
Frankfort, has written a very 
trade of his district, and the present commercial position of 
Germany in general. His remarks are summed up in the 
saying that “ Protection breeds Protection.” 
of the agrarian interest raised the cost of living and the rate 
of wages in other industries. Then the manufacturers 
clamoured for assistance, and “though German industry,” 
says Sir Francis Oppenheimer, “is certainly strong enough 
to-day to compete successfully at home and in the world’s 
market, it is not easy to conceive any total or rapid abolition 
of the Protective duties, which bave become the basis of 
calculation in the vast vested manufacturing interests.” 
Meuntime “the price of the poor man’s loaf is rising more 
rapidly than the rich man’s,” and the results of Protection 
are causing discontent among the industrial population, since 
“any increase in wages is swallowed up in the increased cost 
of living.” 


interesting Report on the 


Sir Francis Oppenheimer is, of course, roundly denounced 
by Tariff Reformers for his Cobdenite bigotry; but it is 
tolerably clear that he is no fanatic, for he frankly admits 
that syndication may minimise the evils incident to the 
continuance of a Protective system, and he would probably 
attach less importance to fiseal policy as a factor in national 
prosperity than to thrift and scientific methods. We may add 
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that a er issued by the Foreign Office on the waite and 
commerce of Pomerania contains striking confirmation, 
based on official returns compiled at Breslau, of Sir Francis 
Oppenheimer’s statement as to the increased cost of living in 
Germany. In women’s clothing the rise since 1896 is on an 
average fully 30 per cent, household goods have gone up 
15 to 20 per cent., fuel 16 per cent., and on eighteen common 
articles of diet the av erage increase amounts to 25 per cent. 


On Friday week the men of the United States Battleship 
Fleet landed at Sydney. In the evening a banquet was given 
by the State in the Town Hall. On Monday there was « 
review of over thirteen thousand troops in the Centennial 
Park. Admiral Sperry, the Times correspondent tells us, 
“ declared that never in his life had he seen so fine a body of 
Volunteer troops.” This was the largest review ever held jn 
Australia. The American sailors were allowed to carry arms 
by a special suspension of the law which forbids the landing 
of foreign troops with arms. The chief ceremonies ended 
on Monday, and then both Australians and Americans gave 
themselves over to less formal entertainments such as bring 
men most quickly on intimate terms. The enthusiasm of the 
reception has been quite as great as at Auckland. The 
American sailors have behaved in an exemplary manner, and 
the same can be said of the Sydney crowds. The “ larrikin,” 
if he still exists outside legend, has not taken advantage of 
the occasion. Judging from the comments of the Australian 
papers, we think there is no doubt that the spectacle of the 
fine American Fleet is giving a distinct impetus to Australian 
naval ambitions. 


The return of Mr. Lloyd George to England on Wednesday 
was followed by a perfect deluge of interviews on his tour 
and its objects. We do not wish to condemn this expansive 
attitude unreservedly, but may say that it ill consorts with 
the special traditions of the office held by Mr. Lloyd George. 
In addition to these interviews, an authorised statement 
was issued to the Press, in the course of which the Chancellor 
of the made a pointed allusion to the question 
of the State ownership of railways, observing that he was 
very much impressed with the effects of the system in 
| Germany, and that the State ownership of railways and other 
undertakings was very helpful in dealing with the problem 
| of unemployment. He also stated that wherever he went 
| he found a general complaint that prices had gone up practi- 
|} cally universally in Germany during the last twenty years, 
“Germany was one of the cheapest countries in the world 
twenty years ago; now it is one of the dearest.” The object 
of his visit was to see whether a contributory system could 
eventually be grafted on to the non-contributory system in 
regard to invalidity and sickness, but he had come to no 
definite conclusion us to this point, as he wished to investigute 
the workings of the contributory schemes in Belgium and 
Austria as well as in Germany. 


Mr. Lloyd George added that both employers and workmen 
throughout Germany were satisfied with the system of con- 
tributory insurance, all agreeing that it had very much 
raised the level of health and life. Already thirty-four 
| millions were annually raised by contributions for sickness, 
invalidity, and old age, and in a few years extensions 
of the system would bring up the total annual sum to fifty- 
three millions. The contributions of the State amounted 
practically to little more than the working expenses for 





Exchequer 


the whole scheme. In a sympathetic review of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s observations the Manchester Guardian 
frankly admits that “the whole German system has 


been repeatedly investigated, 
by English experts; and it is improbable that a statesman 
even with Mr. Lloyd George’s advantages can learn much 
that is very new about it to-day.” Mr. Lloyd George's new- 
found enthusiasm for the contributory system may be 
reconciled with the Old-Age Pensions Act on the ground that 
he proposes to apply it to a different set of problems; but 
even his supporters are obliged toadmit that his investigations 
| are belated and unnecessary. Mr. Lloyd George has devoted 
“four weeks’ hard work” to learning what he ought to have 
| learned a year ago, and what he could bave learned without 
going to Germany at all. 


reported on, and appreciated 





M. Yves Guyot contributes to the current number of the 
Journal des Economistes an interesting summary of the 
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OT 
roceedings of the International Free-Trade Congress. M. Yves 
Guyot, as becomes @ sound Free-trader, has not failed to 


expose the unsoundness of Mr. Asquith’s position, or to | 


contrast the tendency of his legislation with the principles 
be professes to support. “There is a contradiction,” he 
writes, “ between the home policy of the Liberal Minister 
and the Free-trade policy which gave rise to the majority 
which be represents, and therein lies the danger.” And again: 
“If England reverts toa Protectionist system, the responsi- 
bility will rest on a Ministry which, created by « Free-trade 
majority, has adopted a Socialist policy instead of carrying 
out the programme thanks to which it is now in power, 
as well as on the French Protectionists cf the Customs 
Commission.” 


The annual Report of the Registrar-General for Ireland has 
been published as a Blue-book, and though it shows no marked 
deviation from the decennial averages, several 
features of interest. The birth-rate remains practically 
stationary, with a decided superiority in numbers of boys over 
girls (105 to 100), and the figures for illegitimacy are as usual 
extremely low, only amounting to 2°5 per cent. The death- 
rate, 17°7, shows a fractional rise as compared with 1906, but 
is slightly below the average rate for the preceding ten years. 
The lowest mortality rates prevail in Munster and Connaught, 
and the highest in Leinster and Ulster. The high rate of 
deaths from tuberculosis remains unaltered,—a fact which 
emphasises the pressing need for the vigorous and influential 


presents 


campaign which has recently been organised. 


422 were by civil contract. No official record is available as 
to immigration, but the loss by emigration, 59,072—about 
1,700 above the decennial average—when set 
excess of births over deaths, shows a decline in the total 
population (estimated in 1997 at 4,377,064) of 14,674. What 
renders this drain so serious is the fact that no fewer than 
eighty-three per cent. of the emigrants were between fifteen 
and thirty-five years of age. 


against the 








The Report of the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department on the health and sanitary conditions of the 
Army for 1907 was issued on Monday. Taken all round, the 
results are satisfactory. Not only were the admission, death, 
invaliding, and constantly sick rates lower than those for 1906, 
but they show a still further diminution compared with the 
preceding ten years. While the decline in sickness has not 
been confined to any one locality, it has been most marked in 
Egypt and India, where the admission and death rates have 
been the lowest Malta fever is now practically 
non-existent umong the troops; 
nature of enteric and malarial fevers are being carried on; 


on record. 
important inquiries into the 


andastrong Sub-Committee of the Army Medical Advisory | 
Board, including civilian experts, has been formed at home to | 


co-ordinate and direct individual and collective efforts, and 
thus secure the best results from any new medical discoveries. 
In regard to recruits it is stated that the average ratio of 
rejections per 1,000 declined from 321 for 1897-1906 to 
284 in 1907. While this diminution is attributable to altera- 


tions in the standards, the Report states that there has heen 


An interesting | 
feature in connexion with the marriage statistics is that, | 
out of a total of 22,509 registered during the year, only | 


also a decline in the number of those discharged as unfit | 


after election, due to “a wiser system of physical training 
which excludes the more the old 
system.” The majority of the recruits were growing lads 
who would not be fit for the work of a mature soldier for two 


injurious exercises of 


years, and ninety-five per cent. were out of work at the time | 


of enlistment. 
chest measurement, the most frequent cause for rejection in 
1907 was loss and decay of many teetb. 
serious thought as well as satisfaction in the Report. 








The record of his spring and summer campaign in Crete 
contributed by Dr. Arthur Evans to Thursday's Times is of 
remarkable interest. The further exploration of the “ Little 
Palace"—a dependency connected by a paved road, “the 
oldest road in Europe,” with the western side of the Palace 
proper—has proved this building to be of extraordinary 


It is worthy of special note that, next to | 


There is matter for | 


dimensions, and resulted in the discovery of a number of | 


relics, painted vases, and ritual vessels in black steatite, 
notably one modelled in the form of a bull’s head inlaid with 
shell, with rock-crystal eyes and of exquisite workmansbip, 


| which Dr. Evans ascribes to the end of the middle or beginning 
of the late Minoan age,—i.e., about 1700 B.C. The discoveries in 
the Palace area proper include a building—probably an official 
| residence—connected with the corridor on the southern front, 
and a mass of relics forming “an epitome of the whole later 
civilisation of the Minoan lords,”—painted vases, fragments 
of crystal bowls and boxes, a lapis lazuli intaglio, part of a 
plaque with a griffin seizing a bull modelled in bold relief, 
silver bowls, and bronze implements. The exploration of the 
rock-cut vault under the southern porch has been retarded by 
the dangerous nature of the work, but the south-western 
extension discovered last year has been explored, and a rich 
store of “early Minoan” pottery has been discovered in a 
/neighbouring area of the south front. Dr. Evans also 
describes the contents of the ossuary tombs opened on the 
island of Mochlos by Mr. Seager, the American explorer, con- 
sisting of a number of small gold objects and small stone vases 
showing the strong influence of protodynastic Egyptian models. 


The Morning Post of Friday publishes an interview with 
M. Weiller, the head of the French Syndicate which will buy 
the Wright aeroplane as soon as the conditions of the contract 
are fulfilled,—viz., that the inventor shall make a flight of 
fifty kilométres in a wind of not less than eleven miles an 
hour. M. Weiller disclaims any commercial motive in his 
intention to purchase the Wright machine, stating that it is 
not his present idea to put it to military or naval uses. Ho 
| declares he is doing it because “science and civilisation are 


” 


to him. For the rest, he has the 
highest opinion of the genius, sterling character, and modesty 
of Mr. Wright, and his belief in the invention is so absolute 


| that he has wagered that within six months Mr. Wright will 


passionately interesting 


| fly from Calais to Dover in twenty-five minutes. 


£25,000 by the Trustees of the National Gallery. Itis a large 
| family group, and comes from the collection of Lord Talbot of 
| Malahide. It has been for at Malahide, near 
Dublin, where it was recently discovered by Mr. Buttery, the 
well-known picture-cleaner. Mr. Buttery, with a public spirit 
for which he deserves the greatest credit, made no attempt to 
profit privately by his expert knowledge, but reported his find 
| to Sir Charles Holroyd. 


An important picture by Franz Hals has been bought for 
| 


many years 











The price is certainly high, though 
it is, perhaps, not out of proportion to the prices which 
An important 
Franz Hals was requived for the Gallery, and we can believe 
| that the Trustees were right not to let slip this opportunity 
of getting one. Public judgment will be reserved, however, 
till more is known of the picture. The purchase will absorb 
the normal annual grant to the Gallery for three years, but 
we hope that private subscriptions will come to the rescue and 
justify the bargain. 


Hals’s pictures have been fetching lately. 


Tuesday's papers contained the news of the brutal murder 
in the woods near Sevenoaks of Mrs. Luard, the wife of 
Major-General C. E. Luard, late R.E., of Ighbtham Knoll. 
General Luard had gone out with his wife for a walk 
lunch Monday, parting from her at a gate at 
the top of a lane near St. Lawrence's School, as he wished 


after on 


to fetch bis clubs from the Godden Green golfhonse, 
and returning home by another route. As Mrs, Luard 
did not return at teatime, her husband went in search 


of her, and found ber lying dead on the verandah of a 
bungalow in the woods. She had been shot the 
head, apparently by a small revolver, and several valuable 
rings had been torn from her fingers. 


twice in 


Shots were heard by 
neighbours coming from the direction of the bungalow, which 
is in the heart of the woods, at about 3.50 p.m., 
two hours elapsed before General Luard made the discovery. 
The inquest, which was opened on Wednesday and adjourned 
for a fortnight, revealed the facts that three shots had been 
fired, and that there was a bruise on the victim's head possibly 
inflicted by a blow. 
and no clue as to his identity or movements has so far been 
discovered. A search with 
Thursday morning, but as nearly three days bad elapsed since 
the crime, the failure of the experiment was practically a 
foregone conclusion. 


bnt nearly 


But the murderer is still at large, 


bloodhounds was conducted on 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 86;—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 


THE POWERS AND MOROCCO. 


HE dramatic rout of Abd-ul-Aziz’s army is one of 
those definite events for which Europe has long been 
waiting, and one which must be used to shape European 
licy. A little patience, it is true, may still be necessary 
before the problem clears, for although Mulai Hafid is now 
Sultan of Morocco in form, it remains doubtful what 
support he will have from his subjects when it becomes 
commonly known that he wishes to govern with European 
sanction. But we cannot help feeling that the Moroccan 
tangle has become greatly simplified in the last few days. 
And this relief —we write as having no particular leaning 
either to Abd-ul-Aziz or Mulai Hafid on their personal 
merits—was the more welcome that it was unexpected. 
European information about Morocco was hardly less at 
fault than our information about Turkey on the eve of the 
revolution. We were told by correspondents, and even 
by French officers on the spot, that Abd-ul-Aziz was 
recovering lost ground; that his advance from Rabat, 
which had been his tent of Achilles for months, to 
Marakesh, the Southern capital, was something like a 
triumphal progress; that tribesmen hastened to lay offers 
of loyal service at his fect; and that Marakesh would fall 
as soon as he cared to attack it. All that bubble is burst. 
The offers of loyal service turn out to have been a care- 
fully laid train of baits to decoy Abd-ul-Aziz to his doom. 
The vicissitudes of the civil war were the figments of 
observers in the dark, and corresponded to their varying 
degrees of perplexity. The star of Abd-ul-Aziz has 
declined steadily from the time that Mulai Hafid was 
proclaimed Sultan in the South, and its extinction was 
inevitable. 

With this enlightenment of the matter we see how 
ridiculous it has been to say, as some dissident Frenchmen 
and a few Englishmen have done, that France has been 
secretly aiding the cause of Abd-ul-Aziz,—trying to thrust 
his sovereignty upon an unwilling people because he was 
likely to be a more amenable agent of French ambitions 
than his brother. When Abd-ul-Aziz bestirred himself at 
last and marched out of Rabat on the road to Marakesh, 
he was forbidden to move through the territory under 
French control. He had to take his chance along a way 
exposed to his enemy's attacks. Was that giving him 
French aid? And before then, the French army, during 
its operations in the Shawia district, again and again 
looked the other way when Mulai Hafid’s adherents came 
near. Was that suppressing Hafidism in the interests of 
Abd-ul-Aziz? The fact is that France recognised Abd-ul- 
Aziz only so far as she was bound todo. ‘The Algeciras 
Act assumed his sovereignty, and France, as one of the 
mandatories of that Act, accepted the assumption. 
Frankly, we cannot understand the state of mind which 
argues, in the interests of peace in Morocco and else- 
where, that France ought to have renounced Abd-ul-Aziz 
when he fell into difficulties, or even have declared in 
favour of somebody else not recognised by the other 
Powers. We do not believe in conciliating other nations 
by stealing a march on them. France, we say, could not 
have behaved otherwise. She has regarded Abd-ul-Aziz 
as Sultan, but she has not helped him to remain Sultan. 
As M. Lautier remarks in the Figaro, General d’Amade’s 
ten thousand men could easily have turned the scale in his 
favour. The proof that this was not thought of is that 
the ialance has fallen heavily on the other side. The 
one mistake in policy into which France, in our judgment, 
has been in danger of falling was an excess of military 
enterprise against the tribesmen. The good sense of 
France, however, was against allowing herself to be com- 
mitted to adventures from which withdrawal would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, and we believe that the 
danger is past. 

The attitude of the Powers towards the new Sultan has 
now to be considered. It has often been said that Mulai 
Hatid is well disposed towards foreigners, aud the fact that 
he seni a delegation to the Powers, which for all we know 
is still touring Europe, proves that he understands the 
value of their support. On the other hand, he probably 
would never have been proclaimed if he had not been 
looked upon as the champion of Morocco for the people 
of Moroceo, whereas his brother was held to have sold 





his soul to the foreigner. How will Mulai Hafid be 
able to reconcile these two conditions,—the Holy War 
passion of his people which swept him up to the throne 
and the absolute need of the help of Europe which jg 
the very object of that hatred? So far as the signs oo 
‘ : 2 5 > 
at present, Mulai Hafid means to deal openly with Europe 
and trust to his skill, or good luck, in appeasing bis 
people. It is fortumate for him that he has the services of 
El Menebhi, who can mediate between Europe, which hg 
understands, and his own country, which he loves, as 
perhaps no other man in Morocco could. El Menebhij js 
brave and wise, and is trusted by every European in 
Tangier ; he is liked as a sportsman by Englishmen, and 
as an engaging personality by all. If Abd-ul-Aziz had 
not been persuaded to get rid of him years ago, when he 
was Minister of War, the civil war might have ended 
differently now. Already El Menebhi, who, by the way, 
owes his life to British protection, has shown his goodwill 
and pluck by going out to the hills and calming the 
Hafidists, who were showing an ugly temper. He told 
them that the French and Spanish police were necessary to 
keep order, but that they were a Makhzan force, and he 
added that any disturber of the peace would find his 
neck in danger. Tho tribesmen, whether they trusted or 
feared him, departed quietly to their homes. But before 
Europe enters into official relations with Mulai Hafid he 
must, of course, make it perfectly plain what his inten. 
tions are. Europe will not appeal to him; he must 
appeal to Europe. He must formally accept the Algeciras 
Act—the Times correspondent at Tangier says that ho 
has already written to the Legations that he is willing 
to do so—and he must take over such obligations of his 
defeated brother as the Powers think necessary. Till 
he has shown his hand there is naturally very little for the 
Powers to do, and that is why we said at the beginning 
that patience may still be required. O£ course Mulai 
Hafid may find the more fanatical of his subjects intract- 
able, and a new Pretender may arise to preach yet another 
Holy War; instead of directing the storm, Mulai Hafid 
may find that the storm directs him. But if he is a man 
of sense, as he is said to be, he must run these unavoidable 
risks, for the country is almost bankrupt, and a helping 
hand from Europe cau alone save it. Some people seem 
hastily to have assumed that the Act of Algeciras will be 
cancelled, and a new instrument be substituted for it. We 
earnestly hope that nothing of the sort will be attempted. 
The Algeciras Act, which emerged from a period of perilous 
quarrelling, expresses well enough the sense of Europe. 
A new Algeciras Conference might end disastrously ; aud 
even if it did not, we should expect from it no better 
compromise than we have got. All that is needed now is 
friendly communications among the Powers, without any 
fuss, as to transferring the Agreement made at Algeciras 
bodily to the new circumstances. And then Mulai Hadad, 
if he gives the guarantees of which we have spoken, would 
be recognised, not by any one Power, but by all the Powers 
at the same mowent. France and Spain, whose “ special 
position ” in Morocco is admitted, might legitimately take 
the lead in communicating with the other countries ; but it 
really would not matter much how it was done. It would 
be a sad reflection on diplomacy if it could not arrango 
these affairs without throwing down another bone of con- 
tention to be snarled over internationally. 





THE ANNEXATION OF THE CONGO STATE. 


TPAUE procedure of annexing the Congo Free State to 

Belgium will present itself more clearly to the mind 
if it is regarded as consisting of two distinct parts: the 
first the sanction of the Belgian Parliament, and the 
second the sanction of the Powers which signed the Berlin 
Act. The first step hag virtually been taken, as no one 
supposes for a moment that the Belgian Senate will refuse, 
or even trouble to deliberate long over, what the Chamber 
has passed ; the second step belongs to the future. Till 
we know more precisely what is passing between the 
signatories of the Berlin Act and the Belgian Government 
we cannot speak of the question of annexation as settled. 
The responsibility of the Powers for the Congo natives 
is as clear as anything can be; their consent cannot be 
dispensed with. Whatever room there may be for various 
interpretations of the Berlin Act—and the Belgian inter- 
pretation of course differs from ours—there can be no 
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doubt about this, that Britain agreed to the formation of 
the Free State chiefly in the interests of the natives. That 
as urged upon the British people by men of high 
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independence under the present system. The mortality is 
terrible. ‘Lhe whole miserable business is slavery of an 
odious kind passing under another name. Chapter and 


standing and character, and in this country the horror of | verse for these charges were given in the recent White- 
the Leopoldian régime has been felt—and it has been very! book; and, if other evidence were needed, the charges 


deeply felt—in direct proportion to the public sense of | 


sharing in the scandal. While annexation was being dis- 


cussed in the Belgian Chamber we purposely said very little 
on the subject, as comment from outsiders was likely to do 
A serene international atmosphere 
was the only favourable one, and we had no wish to help 
others in disturbing it, as one might easily have done with 
even the best intentions. The opinions of the British nation | 
were already known, and Sir Edward Grey was actually 
impressing them on the Belgian Government while the | 
At last the Belgian Govern- 
ment have carried their scheme through the Chamber in | 
what we take to be practically its final form, for the amend- | 
ments of the Senate will probably be slight. It does not 
give any guarantee in so many words that the economic 
conditions of native labour, which are the first and last 


more harm than good. 


debates were in progress. 


cause of all the misery, will be reversed. That is 
undoubtedly a disappointment. We still believe, however, 
that the intentions of the Belgian Government are as high 
principled as become an enlightened people; and, indeed, 
Sir Edward Grey said in the House of Commons on 


July 30th that the Belgian Government “ carry the matter 


” 


as far as it can be carried by general assurances,” and 
that “the line taken by the Belgian Government is very 
different from that taken by the Congo Government.” It 
remains, therefore, for the good intentions of the Belgian 
Government to be embodied in more definite undertakings, 
and that is the end which Sir Edward Grey, strongly aided 
by the United States Government, is still trying to reach. 
The existence of “‘ general assurances” is much, and if 


only the present Belgian Government were able to carry | 


out all that they wish, we might rest content. But other 
Governments will take their place, and—most ominous 
fact of all—the wording of the Colonial Law may 
mean much or little, according to the character of the 
Government in power. Even the present Belgian 
Government might fail radically to change the character 
of the Congo administration in spite of themselves. 
Therefore Sir Edward Grey no doubt feels that he 
would be untrue to the whole meaning of the Berlin Act 


if he did not receive more precise promises in exchange for | 
the permission to exercise sovereignty. We await the} 


result of his negotiations—which lead to what we have 
called the second part of the procedure of annexation— 
with anxiety, but still with hopefulness. We admit that 
it is a great thing that the Belgian people are willing 
to accept the burden of colonial rule. ‘They will be 
directly interested init ; they will know what is happening, 
and it is inconceivable that they should sit down com- 
placently under a story of such wrongs as have been 
committed in the past. What we hope to see secured by 
the requirements of the Powers would really be a 
strengthening of their hands, for the Belgian Government 
would be equipped with definite authority to change 
entirely the economic conditions of native labour. Unless 
that change is effected, we fear there will be no happiness 
for the Congo. 

Let us state briefly once more what the economic con- 
ditions are, and show why no improvement is possible tili 
they are reversed. The Congo Government, professing 
a right to vacant lands, used this excuse to appropriate 
the lands held by the natives on communal tenure. They 
have kept part of these lands for themselves, and 
have granted the rest to concessionary companies. The 
Government and their partners have established a 
monopoly in the produce of the soil. The source of 
all wealth has thus been taken from the natives; they 
have no means of trading. Yet they are required to pay 
taxes, and the only way in which they can do so is by a 
“labour tax,”—by giving their labour instead of the money 
or produce which they have not got. Fixed amounts of 
rubber have to be brought to the tax-collectors at regular 
intervals. The natives who fail to do this are sternly 
punished. In many districts they have to make long 
Journeys through dangerous forests to gather the 
rubber. They have little or no time which is not 
= in the crushing labour necessary to pay the tax. 
hey are cheered by no prospect of winning back their 


were confirmed in the Belgian Report of 1906. The 
atrocities which shocked the world formerly were all part 
and parcel of this method of taxation, which has no 
parallel anywhere. We believe that Sir Edward Grey is 
applying himself first of all to this labour question, and we 
ave heartily glad of it; for if British concern for the Congo 
is quite obviously not prompted by selfishness, our motives 
are less likely to be misunderstood. For a long time we 
have suffered from a great disadvantage; it has been 
commonly believed in Belgium that we had an axe to 
grind. A fair statement of the issues before us must, 
none the less, mention the breakdown of the freedom of 
trade guaranteed by the Berlin Act. After the native 
labour question, this freedom of trade is the next matter 
in importance. The taking up of the whole land by the 
Government and the concessionary companies has shut 
out, or at least made very difficult, the enterprises 
of outsiders. We should not complain, however, of 
having to wait a very long time for the restoration 
of the freedom of trade if only the communal lands 
were restored to the natives so that they might have 
the means to pay their taxes in their own way. As a 
matter of fact, we fancy that the simultaneous restoration 
| of the lands and of the freedom of trade would be the 
simplest and wisest policy; the natives would recover 
their independence quicker in free markets, and the Joss 
to the State through the non-payment of taxes would 
probably be less. But we have no wish to interfere un- 
necessarily. The native labour question is by far the more 
pressing of the two, and let us remember that it concerns 
the whole Congo territory. So much has been said about 
| the Crown Domain, which is the private property of King 
Leopold, that it has been rather forgotten that the abuses, 
| so far as the natives are concerned, are the same elsewhere, 
even though the profits do not go into the King’s pocket. 
Sir Edward Grey is no doubt trying to screw up to a 
higher pitch the proposal of the Belgian Government to 
grant lands to the natives. The granting of lands was 
promised among the Congo reforms of 1906. Nothing 
| came of it; and not very much, we fear, could come of it 
now unless it amounted to the nearest possible equivalent 
which the circumstances permit to a restoration of the 
|}communal lands. The natives, of course, are scattered 
| andl have dwindled in numbers, but a substantial policy 
of restoration is the only true solution. We sball not be 
satisfied, as we have often said, unless the economic 
conditions of native labour are reversed. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that Sir Edward Grey, 
with the invaluable help of the United States, will 
bring about an agreement among all parties which will 
involve neither a surrender of conscience nor international 
bitterness. We take it that the Belgian Government 
desire just what we desire, and all we ask is that the 
|} methods of attaining it should be accurately stated. 

Naturally Englishmen look upon the beginning of 
| Belgium’s colonial career with the utmost sympathy. 

Without experience in these matters, she desires to take 
| over a territory larger than Europe; and she engages in 
this adventure for a good end. Although we contemplate 
the future anxiously, it would be ungenerous not to pay a 
tribute to the fine services of those Belgians who have 
made the ‘Treaty of Annexation, the Additional Act 
(which buys the King out of the Crown Domain), aud 
the Colonial Law (which provides for the administration 
of the Congo) as good as they are. The original ludicrous 
terms proposed by the King were resisted and amended ; 
the Belgian Parliament, to its credit, refused to let the 
King have the money while the people had the disgrace. 
Further, Parliament has provided for its own Constitu- 
tional control over the Budget and administration of the 
Congo. The whole financial problem is terribly difficult. 
The estimates of the revenues of the Congo as they were 
laid before the Chamber were calculated on the assumption 
that forced labour would be retained. The chief authority 
on the Congo in the Belgian Cabinet actually said : “ Forced 
labour is necessary, or civilisation will be arrested.”” We are 
sure that the Belgian people do not agree with him. If 
forced labour is abolished, however, Belgium may be for 
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years in the position of a farmer who begins to cultivate 
and which has had everything “taken out of it.” 
Probably Belgians expect the colony to cost them a good 
deal at first, and are prepared to pay the bill. If that be 
so—if the Government have not pretended that the Congo 
is a good speculation—Britain and the United States 


SPECTATOR. 


over the Turks and the other rival 


should be able to induce the Belgian Cabinet more easily | 


than some people expect to assent fearlessly in writing to 
the claims that are advanced both by conscience and Treaty 
rights. 





THE NEW ERA IN MACEDONIA. 
N EN who have displayed the patience, self-control, 
AY. and far-seeing patriotism of the Young Turks can 
hardly have expected that the almost miraculous trans- 
formation of July 24th would not require many strenuous 
months of labour before a real reform of the Turkish 
Empire could be consummated. As was apparent from 


our article last week, their present large measure of success | 


is due to two reasons: first, that plans and preparations 
had been so carefully made beforehand; and secondly, 
that so large a proportion of the population had been 


indoctrinated with the views of the Committee of Union | 


and Progress. 
indelibly established, the serious work of detailed organisa- 
tion and remodelling is presenting some of the difficulties 
which might have been expected from the history of all 
previous revolutions. The roses of the first triumphal 
arches are now fading, and the work of cleaning out or 
destroying the plague-spots which they concealed has 
begun in order to make room for the fresh and seemly 
edifices of the future. It is dirty work and dangerous 
work, as the reformers are now fast beginning to realise, 
and, as plague officers in India know, work which may 
sometimes stir up a riot among the victims whom they 
seek to benefit. But in spite of the stern measures and 
hard problems still before the Turks, that spontaneous 
burst of enthusiasm, that demonstration of brotherly love 
among all races and creeds of the Empire, which astonished 
the world last month, was all pure gain. 
moment of such generous feeling stimulates and braces a 
nation, even when the amari aliquid appears, nor is it 
wasted in the dark days of labour and misunderstanding 
which must inevitably follow. 

The difficulties have shown themselves in various ways. 
Some of the Governors in outlying parts of the Empire 
have refused to recognise the Constitution, and have 
required coercion to bring them to an understanding 
of the facts. Strikes have occurred, and disorderly 
members in certain provinces have thought the moment 
opportune for an exhibition of their permanent hostility 
to the good order of society. But these outbreaks have 
been remarkably few, and have all been suppressed with 
an ease and rapidity which are a striking testimony to 
the wisdom, efficiency, and strength of the reformers. 
But the situation in Macedonia is more disquieting. The 
long years of misrule and oppression have not had the 
effect here of killing the spirit of the people, and making 
them apathetically thankful for the smallest mercies. 
Cruelly treated as they have been, they have never 
despaired, and, though it has been in a wost inefficient 
manner, they have been constantly seeking a remedy for 
themselves; and they have kept themselves alive. The 
causes for this difference from other no less unhappy 
portions of the Empire, such as Armenia, are fairly 


obvious. The Macedonians have always felt that 
they have civilised Europe at their gates, profuse 
in sympathy, and to some extent active in assist- 


ance. Little as foreign gendarmerie officers and the 
Financial Commission may have accomplished owing to 
the obstacles thrust in their way, they have at any 
rate kept some fear of European opinion in the Sultan's 
instruments, and have always sugyested the hope that 
their hands might be strengthened. The Macedonians 
have also had the example of the success attained by 
men of their own race in Servia, Bulyaria, aud Greece 
in throwing off the tyranny of the Turk and in carving 
out their own destinies to console them. The very 
discord of nationalities in Macedonia itself has been an 
element in keeping alive the traditions and pride of 
race of the warring elements. Each race, so far from 
acquiescing with sombre fatalism in Turkish mis- 


government, has even had dreams of some day ruling 


One good | 


But although the principle of reform is | 
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races also. And 
now that the Committee of Union and Progress have 
done more to secure justice and reasonable liberty for 
Macedonia than for any other part of the Empire, for 
these reasons it is perhaps hardly surprising to find thig 
province the least grateful and the most troublesome. [t 
is true that Albanians, Greeks, Serbs, Bulgars, Viachs, and 
Turks all gave one another the kiss of peace in the first 
few weeks of enthusiasm, and that the bands have nearly 
all ostentatiously surrendered,—Hilmi Pasha reported 
recently that a hundred and twelve bands representing 
twelve hundred and seventy-nine men had come in. But 
it is a significant fact that few, if any, arms have been 
given up, that the separate national organisations are stil] 
very active, and that even the bands have not been entirely 





inoperative. 


The Times and the Temps in some notable articles from 
correspondents at Constantinople, Salonika, Sofia, and 
elsewhere have given a lucid picture of the difficulties 
and warring interests to be dealt with by the reformers 
in Macedonia. From these emerge the following main 
points of controversy. ‘The Young Turks are naturally 
anxious that nothing beyond methods of administration 
should be changed until the Parliament meets next 
November. Any reorganisation of the provinces or 
alteration in the system of government must be fully 
considered and decided upon by this body, which will 
be representative of the whole of the Sultan’s dominions, 
It is true they have adumbrated a programme of 
certain necessary reforms, such as that of education and 
of some points in the Constitution, but that is left 
for the consideration of the Legislature. On the other 
hand, the Bulgarian organisation in Macedonia, the 
strongest and most effective of all the racial organisa. 
tions, have made demands entirely incompatible with 
this Constitutional method of proceeding. They are 
not content with the small proportion of represen- 
tation which they will obtain in the Parliament, but 
require that Macedonia should be treated as an almost 
autonomous province with special regulations, and an 
Assembly and Administration of its own. Previously no 
Christians had been enrolled in the ‘Turkish Army; 
for the future they are to be liable to serve; but whereas 
the Young Turks not unnaturally say that the Macedonian 
Christian soldiers should be liable for service throughout 
the Empire, the Bulgarian Committee wish to confine 
their duty to Militia service in Macedonia itself. And 
apparently the malcontents go further, for they require 
that their stipulations should be conceded even before the 
assembly of Parliament. Such demands, of course, cut at 


| the root of the Young Turks’ policy, and incidentally 


explain their otherwise unaccountable friendliness to that 
notorious rascal Saudansky, since, in opposition to the rest 
of his nation, he has adopted the ery of Centralism as 
opposed to Federalism. One of the reformers’ most effective 
motives for action was disgust at the gradual disruption 


| of the Empire, especially as exemplified by the interference 


of the Powers in Macedonia; and one of their principal 
aims is to strengthen its sense of solidarity. The loose 
federalism, therefore, claimed by these Macedonians is 
entirely at variance with their views. They are no doubt 
willing to make certain concessions to Macedonian senti- 
ment. They are not uncompromising on the question of 
a uniform system of education for the Empire, or on the 
present method of representation in Parliament, which 
might bear hardly on the comparatively advanced European 
province, and they would probably even make some con- 
cessions with regard to military enrolment. But they lay 
down the very reasonable condition that nothing can be 
definitely settled until the Parliament meets. Otherwise 


| their whole policy of popular government is nullified, and 


the disruption which they feared only aeventuated. 
In England special sympathy has been long felt for the 
Bulgarian inhabitants of Macedonia. Forming the largest 


| proportion of the population, they have been particularly 





singled out for oppression. We have also learned to 
respect the Bulgarian State, which, on the whole, has shown 
wisdom and self-restraint by no means due to conscious 
weakness. But at the present moment, when by the 
action of their Mussulman fellow-subjects the Bulgarian 
Macedonians have been relieved of the tyranny against 
which they had themselves long been vainly contending, 
they would justly alienate sympathy by extravagant or 
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inopportune demands on their liberators. No doubt some 
of their requirements are reasonable ; but the proper 
method of presenting them is to the Turkish Parliament, 
which must necessarily take stock of all the aspects of 
the question, and do even-handed justice to all parts 
of Turkey in Europe and Asia. An inability to see 
the altered circumstances would show them wanting in 
volitical instinct, while any renewed activity on the part 
of the bands would lead European observers to suspect 
that neither justice nor liberty was their aim, but that 
they were tainted with incurable lawlessness requiring a 
strong hand to repress them. 

One last word as to our own action. It is not unex- 

sted, but none the less pleasing, to find that the 
quiet aud solid work of our representatives in Macedonia 
is bringing the tribute of gratitude aud respect from the 
Macedonians which it deserves. Perhaps at no time 
more than the present are the qualities of tact and self- 
effacement of which they have given proof in the past 
more needed. Some of the other foreign officers have been 
granted extended leave in view of the more smiling con- 
dition of Macedonia. On the whole, unless the reasons 
for acting In exact accord with our colleagues in the 
Concert are paramount, we would hope that our officers 
should for the present remain onthe spot. Their fuuctions 
are rather advisory thau executive, and so need give no 
offence to the national susceptibilities of Turkey, while 
their close observation of events would be a useful guide to 
Sir Edward Grey in continuing his sympathetic policy. 





THE SECOND BALLOT. 


HE Proportional Representation Society has put out 

a very weighty pamphlet on “The Second Ballot.” 

It is only eight pages long, and it costs buta penny. Con- 
sequently no one need be deterred from reading it by the 
demand it makes either on their time or on their pockets. 
We welcome it the more heartily because in the, first 
instance it looked as though the Society were not quite 
sound on the second ballot. All uneasiness on this score 
is now at an end. No one can read this pamphlet and 
retain any faith either in the secoud ballot or in the 
alternative vote. to the reot of 
the mischief which the Proportional Represeutation Society 
is trying to cure, and he has no difficulty in showing that 
neither of these remedies would be of any avail. What 
we need is a House of Commons which shall reproduce 
in something like their true proportions the opinions of 
the electors. What we have at present is a House of 
Commons which reproduces the opinion of the majority 
toan extent which never corresponds exactly, aud some- 
times does not correspond at all, to the opinions of the 
electors. Our object is to get at the mind of the nation, 
and in order to attain it we cut up the country arbitrarily 
into little Lits of territory, returning for the most part 
one Member each. ‘I'lie vice this is that it 
gives us the mind, not of the constituency, but only 
of the strongest party in the constituency. Where, as 
now happens more aud more often, the lies 
between three parties, each running its own candidate, 
the opinion that returus the Member may be the opinion 
ofa minority of the electors. In a constituency of ten 
thousand a three-cornered fight might show four thousand 
votes for one candidate, three thousand one hundred 
for another, and two thousand nine hundred for a 
third, with the result that six thousand out of the ten 
thousand would not be represented at all. This parody 
of representation might conceivably be reproduced in 
every single-Member constituency, and the only reason 
why we have tolerated it so long is our conviction that in 
a General Election the errors balance one another. If a 
minority in one constituency returns a Liberal, a minority in 
another returns a Unionist, while now and again the Labour 
Party wins a seat as by accident. This system has only one 
conceivable merit. It is charmingly unscientific. But even 
by Englishmen this solitary advantage cannot for ever be 
held to outweigh the proof afforded by one election after 
another that the figures of the polls need bear no relation to 
the result of the contest. An electorate roughly divided into 
three parties cannot be properly represented in a system of 
single-Member constituencies. The advocates of the second 
ballot propose by way of palliative that in this imaginary 
constituency of ten thousand the candidate who got four 


The writer goes straight 


of system 


contest 








thousand votes should run in a second contest a fortnight 
later against the candidate who got three thousand one 
hundred. The two thousand nine hundred electors who 
voted for the third candidate would thus be set free to 
turn the election in favour of either of the others. But so 
far as the House of Commons is concerned the result is in 
no way improved. If the supporters of the excluded 
candidate vote for the man who polled four thousand votes, 
itis unchanged. If they vote for the man who polled 
three thousand one hundred, the strongest party in the 
constituency is left without a Member in order to enable a 
minority to return the candidate it dislikes least. That is 
representation in a strictly Gilbertian sense. 

There were some excuses for the popularity which the 
second ballot has long enjoyed in France. It was not so 
ill-suited to a country in which there were two parties each 
containing many groups. When every Conservative was a 
supporter of MacMahon’s policy, and every Republican a 
supporter of Gambetta’s, the question was simply should 
a Conservative or a Republican be returned. The points 
on which the members of each party were agreed were 
far for the immediate purpose than 
those on which t differed. The political situation in 
France has greatly changed since that time. The division 
between Moderate and Extreme Republicans is now so well 
marked that to return the official candidate is no longer 
the one object that a good Republican can propose to 
himself, It is only natural, therefore, that the second 
ballot should have lost much of the popularity it once had, 
The pamphlet we are dealing with gives several examples 


more important 


hey 


of this. The cardinal vice of the system is the trafficking 
in votes to which it gives rise. The supporters of the 
candidate who has retired too often become a market 


in which the friends of the remaining candidates are 
welcomed as competing purchasers. The practical working 
of the second ballot is most visible in Germany. At the 
last General Election the Social Democrats carried forty- 
three seats as compared with a hundred and five secured 
by the Centre Party. Yet the votes given for the 
former numbered 3,251,000 against 2,274,097 given for 
the Centre Party. ‘‘ The second ballot has worked directly 
against the Social Democrats as the party most disliked. 
hey should have had one-third of the seats; they have 
one-ninth.” In Austria the figures are equally striking. 
There the Social Democrats have more than a million votes, 
while the Christian Socialists have just half as many. 
But this disparity bas not preveuted the Christian 
Socialists from carrying ninety-six seats against eighty-six 
carried by the Social Democrats. If it is objected that 
these figures only testify to the determination of tho 
educated and propertied classes to resist Socialism, we 
reply that to make the representation glaringly false is to 
tempt people into disregarding it as a means of giving 
expression to their wishes. That is the atmosphere in 
which revolutions are begotten. 

The writer of this pamphlet has been at the pains to 
work out the results of applying the second ballot in 
eleven three-cornered contests which have taken place 
since the General Election of 1906. ‘Taken together, these 
eleven by-elections returned seven Liberals, two Unionists, 
and two Socialists. Proportional representation as it 
exists, say, in Belgium would have returned four Liberals, 
four Unionists, and three Labour men. This would have 
given us a reasonably accurate counterpart of the actual 
distribution of votes, which was: Liberal, 53,307; 
Unionist, 45,771; and Labour, 33,595. The second ballot 


would only have exaggerated the present inequality. Its 
results would have varied according as Liberals and 


Labour men combined against Unionists in the decisive 
contest, or Unionists and Labour men combined against 
Liberals, or Unionists and Liberals combined against 
Labour men, and in each of these cases there would have 
been room for further variations, according as the 
supporters of the excluded candidate preferred one or 
other of his rivals. ‘This gives us six possible com- 
binations: the figures being in the first case ten 
Liberals, no Unionists, and one Labour man; in the 
second seven Liberals, no Unionists, and four Labour 
men; in the third seven Unionists, no Liberals, and 
four Labour men; in the fourth eight Unionists, no 
Liberals, and three Labour men; in the fifth ten Liberals, 
one Unionist, and no Labour men; in the sixth eight 
Unionists and three Liberals. Any one of these results 
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woull have given us a worse representation of existing 
parties in the constituencies than we get under the present 
system, far as that is from representing the actual 
distribution of electoral opinion. This consequence so 
entirely contradicts the objects for which the Proportional 
tepresentation Society has been founded that we may 
count upon its offering all the resistance in its - power 
to the adoption of the second ballot even as an experi- 
ment or a half-way house. From this point of view 
the composition of its Committee is extremely satis- 
factory. It contains Unionists, Liberals, and Labour 
men,—representatives, that is, of all the three parties 
into which English, Scottish, and Welsh opinion is 
divided. Those who may be tempted to look favourably 
on an attempt to rush a Second Ballot Bill through 
Parliament will find that they will have to overcome the 
opposition, not merely of other parties, but of their own 
party, and this should be enough to secure for the question 
something approaching to exhaustive consideration. 

We may hope, indeed, that between now and the intro- 
duction of the Government Reform Bill the case will have 
become too clear to allow of Ministers entertaining any 
proposal in the direction of the second ballot. For our- 
selves, we should like to see a well-devised scheme of 
proportional representation included in the Bill. We will 
allow, however, that, judging by the pace at which great 
reforms get accepted, this result is hardly likely to come 
so soon. We shall be content if the Bill leaves the 
present system of single-Member constituencies untouched. 
That system is so plainly wanting in the essentials which 
belong to true representation that the one thing that could 
long delay its abolition would be the adoption of the second 
ballot, and the consequent demand that time should be 
given for a fair trial of the newnostrum. The more public 
opinion becomes enlightened upon the demerits of this pro- 
posal, the less danger there will be that Mr. Asquith will 
make so great a mistake, and to this happy result the 
Proportional Representation Society has made a valuable 
contribution in this little pamphlet. 





NEW MAPS FOR OLD. 


HE critic who remarked that the chief need of the 
Board of Agriculture was the addition to its staff of 
a trained journalist may possibly be wondering whether 
his reflections reached official ears. He was a journalist 
himself, and should be expected to know what he was 
talkiug about. What he meant was that the Board 
of Agriculture of the day, although composed of 
admirably well-qualified officials who worked with the 
utmost energy and determination, yet failed to produce 
an appreciable effect upon an unthinking public. The 
public was expected to apply for information, rather 
than be supplied with it. Information was not 
withheld, but it was difficult to obtain; many, conse- 
quently, would not persist in asking for it, and occa- 
sionally, when it had been obtained, it was found to be 
indigestible. A farmer surveying a blighted crop has 
little use for a pamphlet whose sentences are full of what 
is to him meaningless Latin. There, the critic suggested, 
a trained journalist might assist the scientific official, and 
in the matter of pamphlets and information things have 
become better with succeeding years. But the criticism 
might have been extended. It might have been made to 
apply, not merely to agriculture, but to other activities 
presided over by the Board. Map-making should have 
been one of them. Not everybody realises, probably, that 
in addition to the sea and fresh-water fisheries of England 
and Wales and the Botanical Gardens at Kew, the Board 
of Agriculture supervises the operations of the Ordnance 
Survey Department. When that is realised, there is less 
wonder that in the past the obtaining of a good Ordnance 
map should ever have been a matter of difficulty. The 
difficulty has occasionally been irritating ; but during the 
past few months change has been followed by improve- 
ment,—an iinprovement perhaps worth comment. 

The amateur of English Ordnance maps arrives at an 
understanding of their natural history, so to speak, only 
after considerable experience. Up till quite recently the 
first stage in arriving at such an understanding was the 
difficulty attending an attempt to buy one. The stranger 
or traveller desiring to obtain a good map of the district 
would ask at a bookseller’s for an Ordnance map, and fail 











Ls 
to obtain it. He would be offered a local publication, 9 
perhaps one of Bartholomew’s excellent reductions. - 
reproductions of the Ordnance maps, but the original thing 
was not to be had. In many places the difficulty m 
obtaining the original is still as great as it was:' the 
Ordnance Survey Department do not profess io “tans 
organised sources of local supply. ‘They state their 
limitations on some (not all) of the editions of their 
publications. You learn that ‘“ Ordnance Survey maps can 
be purchased from agents in most of the chief towns: 
through many head post-offices in other towns; directly. 
or through any bookseller, from the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton.” The modesty of the undertakino 
is irreproachable; the objections to the limited supply 
are obvious enough, the chief being that a map is nearly 
always wanted quickly, on the spot, und that if a good 
map cannot be had the next best must be made to do 
instead. Suppose, however, that your determination to 
obtain an Orduance map is suflicieutly great to induce you 
to order one direct, or to instruct a bookseller to order one, 
from the Department, the distracting question immediately 
arises which map to order. Suppose you want a map 
showing you the country for five miles surrounding a town 
in Wiltshire, for example. You decide that a map on the 
scale of one inch per mile will be the size for your purpose 
and then discover that there is no means of finding out 
which map to ask for. You have a one-inch map of a 
district in Surrey with you, perhaps, and consult it hoping 
that there may be some guidance as to the districts to 
which other maps belong. There is none, except for the 
districts actually adjoining the map in your hand. All 
you can do is to read once more through the “ Rules for 
Ordering ” printed on the cover, and learn from so doing 
that in ordering maps direct from the Ordnance Survey 
Office “ the scale, country, and the sheet numeral should be 
quoted,” which is precisely what you cannot do, and you 
are asked to state whether “ the outline, or the hill-shaded, 
series is required, or the coloured edition, folded in covers 
or flat.” But the map you happen to have with you 
belongs to a hill-shaded series, and is also, apparently, a 
coloured edition, and how should there be «a difference 
between folded maps and flat ones? These difficulties 
multiply. 

The Ordnance Survey Department are evidently making 
new departures. In the first place, they have appointed a 
sole wholesale agent (Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C.) for the sale of their maps, and it is much 
easier in consequence to purchase them. Messrs. Smith's 
bookstalls provide them, and can even supply plans showing 
the ignorant which map he needs, which is a consider- 
able step towards getting it. Next, the Department have 
decided upon a new series. It is an admirable series, 
known technically as the “large sheet with layers,” and 
the main point is that the height of any particular section 
of country can be seen at a glance; the different heights 
are in different colours. The Department have evidently 
realised, what Messrs. Bartholomew and other makers of 
orographical maps discovered some time ago, that the 
average person does not read a map with the ease and 
skill of the accomplished engineer, and that in substituting 
colours for the various contours they are making the map 
infinitely more intelligible to the general public. The 
tourist can see by a single glance where the high 
ground lies, where the river valley runs, whether the 
roads pass by gaps through the hills, or whether he 
must go over or round them. “Dark brown; that 
means the hill is eight hundred feet high,” he can say 
to himself in a moment, or—‘* The colours shade very 
gradually there; that must be an easy ascent”; or, 
if he is generally surveying a country with the possible 
idea of settling there, he can tell whether the sur- 
rounding ground is flat or hillv in this or that direction, 
what sort of a view be would get east and west, and so on. 
Nothing could well be better; the maps are sure of many 
buyers. If, in addition, it could be brought to the notice 
of more booksellers “in most of the chief towns” aud 
more “ post-offices in other towns” that there are no better 
maps of England in existence than those issued by the 
Ordnance Survey Department, and if, as a consequence, 
the maps were more often stocked and easily obtained, 
that also would be a great advantage. 

While the Orduance Survey Department are embarking 
on fresh adventures they might add very greatly to the 
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value of every map they send out by revising the letter- 
ness printed on its covers. The maps themselves are 
F callent, and testify to the industry and abilities of 
the officers responsible for their preparation. But the 
descriptions of the maps supplied, and the directions for 
obtaining them, are about as puzzling and confused as 
thev well could be. ‘There are various editions of these 
conundrums, and the descriptions and rules vary with the 
editions. In the latest series, “ with layers,” which we 
have just noticed, the maps are described under nine 
headings. Number two 1s “ General Cadastral map on a 
scale of zz'5q- OF about 25 inches to a mile. _ This kind of 
map appears in the “ Rules for Ordering ” printed opposite 
as “General Map (25 inch scale),” which is apparently 
the samo as “ Parish Maps (25 inch scale)” of another 
edition, and on an Irish map is described as “ Townland 
Map on a scale of 25 inchestoa Mile. This shows areas of 
all fields, also levels and bench marks, but no contours.” In 
each edition the Rules for Ordering add, with an equal lack 
of lucidity and grammar: “The county, scale, and sheet 
numerals (two, e.g., 47.10) should be quoted, and whether 
coloured or uncoloured impressions are required.” That 
helps nobody. We have already pointed out the helplessness 
with which the would-be purchaser must regard all rules 
for ordering when he can by no means discover what he 
wants to order. The remedy is exceedingly simple, and 
isto be found on maps which, like Bartholomew's, are 
reproduced “ by permission from the Ordnance Survey.” 
Let the Survey Department add to each map of a district 
a miniature map of the whole of, say, England or Wales, 
as the case may be, showing the numbers and names of 
the districts covered by other maps of the same size, or 
even of other sizes. Then every map issued would contain 
all necessary information for ordering other maps. If, in 
addition, the descriptions of all maps were made uniform 
and more intelligible, and the rules for ordering were 
made simpler, the better for the public and the reputation, 
high though it be, of the Survey Department. Incident- 
ally, the money made by an increased sale of the maps 
would find its way back into the public purse, and that, 
we imagine, would also be regarded by the Department as 
a public benefit. 











THE PLEASURES OF WASTE. 

‘OME people take a pleasure in waste. It gives them a 
h) momentary but distinct sense of happiness to waste 
something, and the delight of wasting figures largely in 
youthful dreams of prosperity. ‘ Enough money to throw 
away!” The phrase expresses literally many men’s notion of 
desirable riches. It is very unreasonable, if one thinks of it, 
to wish for more money than we desire to use, give, or leave; 
bat human nature is unreasonable, and hoarding and wasting 
both seem instinctive in many natures. Some children show 
a love of destruction for which it is impossible to account, 
and others a keenness in adding to any form of collection, 
though of the least attractive objects, which is equally incom- 
prehensible. We do not, of course, consider that a man takes 
pleasure in wasting who deliberately calculates that certain 
economies, though desirable in themselves, are not worth the 
expenditure of time and thought necessary to carry them out. 
The majority of Englishmen, each in his separate sphere, have 
come to this conclusion. A man may set a very false value 
upon his own time, and grudge thought to his expenditure 
which might better be given to it; but neither of these 
mistakes proves that he is capable of the strange sense of 
enjoyment which we are discussing—a sensation common 
among the low-minded, and not unknown among very high- 
minded people. 

We have been told that it is not uncommon for casual 
paupers in the various workhouses to insist upon having the 
last cramb of bread allowed by the law, though they cannot 
eat it. It gives them positive pleasure that the food should 
be wasted. Perhaps a clever “casual” might reply to this 
accusation that he is merely guarding the rights of future 
paupers with larger appetites than his own. It is, however, 
more than unlikely that such esprit de corps explains the 
frequency of the offence, for this is not the only instance in 
which the tramping class display their love of waste. They 
will beg importunately of cottagers who they know cannot 
afford to given them money, but who often do not like to 
refuse food, and then when they have got what perhaps the 
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giver can ill spare they throw it away. Whether it gives 
them a momentary sense of affluence to feel they have got 
more than they want, or whether the wasteful act is but an 
expression of that lawlessness which finds a further and even 
more repulsive expression in abstinence from the good custom 
of ablution, it is impossible to say. Wherever ostentation 
comes in the pleasure derivable from waste is in part explained ; 
but even then it is not altogether comprehensible. That a 
man should be proud of his wealth we can all understand, 
and that he should seize upon the readiest method of dis- 
playing it is natural enough; but how can we account for the 
fact that his dependents like to watch him doing it? One 
could readily believe that the sight of waste should produce 
bitterness in persons of small means whose work in life 
obliged them to watch it, but it seems incredible that it 
should produce admiration. It is undeniable, however, that a 
great many domestic servants think more of their employers 
because they waste, and people who would not steal a pin 
take a pleasure in systematic improvidence. Perhaps it is 
possible in a roundabout manner to connect this feeling with 
a good quality. Servants identify themselves with their 
employers in an admirably loyal manner, and are pleased 
when the glory of tbe householder glorifies the household, 
and the sad thing is that their conception of what reflects 
honour should beso mistaken. Love of power, and admiration 
for power in the ubstract, are inevitable. Money gives power, 
and vulgar people enjoy and admire it as displayed in waste, 
just as wicked people do in cruelty. 
bringing up of servants too often leads them to connect 
economy with poverty, and poverty with squalor. Sometimes 
in their delight at being rid of the last they thougbtlessly 
banish the first. Employers not scldom descant upon the 
difficulty of persuading servants to care for their masters’ 
goods as they would care for their own. But it has to be 
remembered that in the eyes of a wasteful servant there is 
something ideal about the ability to waste. He treate his 
employer's goods as he thinks he would treat his own if he 
were as rich as he takes that employer to be. 


Possibly, also, the 


There may be excuses for all the enjoyment of waste 
which we have been considering, but, take it as a whole, 
it is a low feeling condemned by the best individuals of 
every class. Good servants and good workmen intend at 
least to make the most of everything, and many of them 
are genuinely scandulised by wanton wastefulness. Not long 
ago the present writer observed a respectable working woman 
having tea in a confectioner’s shop. Before pouring out her 
tea she began to stir the pot, which was half full of tea- 
“Why, there’s enough for six!” she exclaimed in 
“ How sinful!” 


leaves. 
genuine dismay. 

But the really interesting thing about the love of waste is 
that there are high-minded people who cannot deny that they 
understand it,—that they can conceive the pleasure, because 
they have felt it. Asa rule, however, the agreeable sensation 
of which they are conscious only follows upon the wasting of 
money. To put a loaf of bread upon the fire would give them 
the keenest pain, but they are tempted to throw away the price 
of many loaves. The other day the present writer heard a man 
of the highest character, incapable of contracting debts, who 
has worked hard all his life, has known the want of money, and 
has never been extraordinarily rich, admit that, having dropped 
a sovereign, he had felt the temptation to gratify an instinct 
by not picking it up. 
but in a lesser degree we do not think that the feeling is un- 
common. About smaller coins have not many of us felt it ? 
Is there not more than one person among our readers who, 
having dropped some pence in a railway train, has groped 
after them solely for fear he should appear ostentatious, or 
should pain some poor person, or set a bad example to some 
boy, and who, had he been alone, would have experienced a 
slight sense of pleasure in leaving them where they were? 
Or, to take a still smaller instance, have not many of us 
walked through a town after being for some while in the 
country, and been suddenly astonished, and rather ashamed, to 
find ourselves gazing into shop-windows, our whole minds set 
upon buying something,—not longing for the beautiful things 
we could not afford, not seeking any definite article whatever, 
but simply desiring to exchange the loose money in our pockets 
for something—anything—else; in fact, actually bent upon 
experiencing the pleasure of waste? The most determined 
self-ridicule is impotent to prevent the comstunt recurreuce of 


This, no doubt, is an extreme instance; 
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this curious instinct in those in whom it is inherent. What is 
the origin of this feeling? Is the mind of the man who is 
thus tempted to waste throwing back to some spendthrift 
great-grandfather? Possibly; but we think the source of the 
feeling is further to seek. There is something of the savage 
in us all. In the men and women who feel strongly this 
temptation to waste money the connexion between coin and 
commodities is not very close. With their brains they know 
the worth of money, in abstract questions of finance they 
often show astonishingly good sense, and in large sums they 
may even be somewhat close ; but in some subconscious region 
of their minds they are not yet convinced of the representative 
character of dirty bits of metal. They please that simpler 
self when they refuse to take the slightest trouble to recover a 
missing shilling, and they feel a secret gratification, rising to 
the level of a conscious sensation of pleasure, when they 
exchange a bit of dull silver or copper for any less unattractive 
object. 





THE ENGLISH ORTOLAN. 


ring courte one summer afternoon along a low slope 
hI of the South Downs, my attention was attracted by a 
fluttering under an upturned clod of turf. I stepped to the 
spot, and saw a wheatear entangled in a trap by a horsehair 
noose around its neck. The little thing was terribly alarmed 
ut my presence, but pulling a penknife from my pocket I 
freed it with a touch of the blade, and in a flash it had flown 
out of sight. Then, in accordance with the custom, I settled 
my account with the proprietor of the trap by placing some 
pence under the upturned sod of turf. 

The South Down country is the summer home of the timid 
wheatear, a beautiful bird, with black wings and grey and 
white body plumage. Its sweet, low note of “ far-far” and 
“titreu-titreu”” marks it as the softest singer among the 
merry and more musical songsters of the Downs. It is an 
excellent mimic, and the note of the male bird, particularly, 
is pretty. I have heard of wheatears being captured and kept 
in a cage, their song then being almost as perpetual as that 
of a canary. Asa rule the wheatear conceals its nest—made 
of a mixture of moss, rabbits’ fluff, feathers, sheep's 
wool, and grass—among the clods or fissures of rough 
ground. Sometimes a chalk-pit or deserted rabbit-warren 
is selected for the nest and its five or six eggs. Like the 
landrail, the female bird will make use of subterfuge when 
she thinks that her nest is in danger from passers-by. On 
being disturbed she will fly on well in advance of the prowler, 
and when he is some distance from her nest return to it by a 
long cireular flight. 

In various parts of the country the wheatear is known by 
such peculiar names as “chickell,” “chuckbird,” and “ stone- 
chucker.” ‘“ Fallowsmith,” “fallowsmiter,” ‘“ fallowfinch,” 
* fallowchat,” and “ horsematch” are among the more curious 
titles given to the bird. The French call it motteuz, from 
motile, aclod. Its South Country name was supposed to come 
from its alleged babit of feeding on ears of wheat; but the 
idea of wheat forming any part of its food has long since 
been exploded. Another theory of the derivation of the name 
is suggested by the fact that the wheatear was found most 
plentifully at the time of the ripening of the corn. Probably, 
however, the real origin is due to the Anglo-Saxon equivalent 
of “ white-rump,” of which “wheatear” is thought to be a 
modern derivation, though it is considered by some authorities 
to be a corruption of “ whitterer,” ¢.e., “ twitterer.” 

For hundreds of years the wheatear has been highly 
esteemed as a table delicacy, earning from gourmets the title 
of the “ English ortolan,” the flavour of which it is said much 
to resemble. Though the consumption of wheatears has very 
largely declined during late years, I am told that even now 
certain poulterers will not refuse an order to supply so rare 
a dainty, and he who is sufficiently heartless, and is not 
deterred by the question of expense, may still enjoy his 
wheatear pie with as quiet a conscience as he would relish a 
lark pudding. 

Now Sussex is celebrated for seven good things, the delights 
of which have given rise to a proverb. These seven good 
things are a Selsey cockle, a Chichester lobster, an Arundel 
mullet, an Amberley trout, a Pulborough eel, a Rye herring, 
and a Bourne (Eastbourne) wheatear; but the most delicate 
of these is the Bourne wheatear, which, says an old writer, is 
“the best of its kind in this county or anywhere.” 
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Old Thomas Fuller in his “ Worthies of England,” 
on Sussex, says :— 

“Wheateares isa bird peculiar to thi 

out of it. It is so aaiedl Gaus fattest when’ whan found 
whereon it feeds, being no bigger than a lark, which it equals i, 
the fineness of its flesh, but far exceedeth in the fatness thereof . 
the worst is, that being only seasonable in the heat of summer. 
and naturally larded with lumps of fat, it is soon subject to 
corrupt, so that though abounding within forty miles of London 
the poulterers there have no mind to meddle with them, which 
no care in carriage can keep from putrefaction. That palate man 
shall pass in silence, who, being seriously demanded his judgment 
concerning the abilities of a great lord, concluded him a mag of 
very weak parts, because he once saw him at a great feast feed 
on chickens when there were wheateares on the table. I will adg 
no more in praise of this bird for fear some female reader mg 
fall in longing for it, and unhappily be disappointed of her 
desire.” 
Fuller was greater as historian and divine than naturalist, 
for in stating that the bird feeds on wheat he was very 
wide of the mark. The wheatear finds its food in insects 
grubs, beetles, small snails and spiders, and a certain 
winged ant. 

The trade in wheatears was formerly a staple industry 
among the shepherds of the South Downs. These men would 
make from five to fifty pounds a head during the summer 
months by the sale of wheatears to poulterers at the chief 
South Coast seaside resorts. The manner of trapping the 
bird was peculiar. A series of T-shaped shallow trenehes, 
each about a foot long, was dug on the slope of a hill. The 
turf from each excavation was removed, and a horsehair 
springe was set at the inner end. The sod was then replaced 
on the top of the trap, grass downwards, a small opening 
being left at the lower extremity of the T by which the bird 
might enter. The wheatear owed its capture in these traps to 
its excessive timidity. Its habit is to skim the ground in flight, 
and at the least alarm, such as the shadow cast by a cloud, it 
seeks shelter in the nearest hole or cranny. The shepherd's 
knowledge of this characteristic enabled him to invent the 
peculiar form of trap to which I have referred, and in the 
month of July, when the birds are most plentiful on the 
South Downs and the shadows of the clouds chase one 
another across the uplands, a shepherd would often take 
birds from his snares three or four times a day. Later 
in the year—during the months of August and September— 
a single shepherd has been known by means of these 
traps, or “coops” as they were commonly culled, to 
capture between eighty and ninety dozen wheatears in a 
day ; and when the birds have assembled previous to migra- 
tion certain parts of the Downs have been honeycombed 
with traps. 

Pennant states that when the trade in these birds was at 
its best eighteen hundred and forty dozen wheuatears were 
annually ensnared by the shepherds in the Eastbourne district 
alone. In 1842 sixty dozen were sent to London in one day 
by the Eastbourne coach. According to the author of the 
“Complete History of Sussex,” published in 1730, although 
* Eastborn or Eborn is found in our maps and villares,” its 
only claim to the attention of the reader was on account of 
its being “the chief place of catching the delicious Lirds, 
called Wheat-ears, which much resemble the French 
Ortelans!” 

John Dudeney, the learned shepherd of Lewes, where he 
became schoolmaster by reason of his marvellous mastery of 
Hebrew and other vehicles of learning, acquired during many 
lonely days spent on the Downs, bas left some interesting in- 
formation concerning wieatears. He states that when he was 
made shepherd at Kingston, near Lewes, in 1799, he received 
better wages than he had been accustomed to :—“ Six pounds 
a year. I had also part of the money obtained from the sale 
of wheatears, though we did not catch them bere in great 
numbers: a dozen or two a day, seldom more.” Later on 
Dudeney was removed to Westside Farm, Rottingdean. He 
continues :— 


“The farm extending along the sea-coast I caught great 
numbers of wheatears during the season for taking them, which 
lasted from the middle of July to the end of August. The most 
I ever caught in one day was thirteen dozen. From what I have 
heard from old shepherds, it cannot be doubted that they were 
caught in much greater numbers a century ago than of late. 1 
have heard them speak of an immense number being taken in one 
day by a shepherd of East Dean, near Beachy Head. I think 
they said he took nearly a hundred dozen; so many that he could 
not thread them on crow quills in the usual manner, but took off 
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his round-frock and made a sack of it to pop them into, and his 
wife did the same with her petticoat. This must have been when 
there was a great flight.” 

Dudeney sold his wheatears at 2s. 6d. or 3s. a dozen, though 
the standard price given by poulterers was Is. 6d. In 1665 
the Rev. Giles Moore, a Sussex diarist, records that he bought 
two dozen at Lewes for ls. But, as is usually the ease, there 
js no doubt that prices were governed by the laws of demand 
and supply. 

In his interesting 
Hudson says :— 

“There is one old firm of poulterers in Brighton whose custom 
it was to pay the shepherds for all the birds they had sent in at 
the end of the season. When pay-day arrived the shepherds 
would come in, and a very substantial dinner with plenty of beer 
would be served to them; and after the meal and toasts and songs 
every man would be paid his money. At these yearly dinners, 
which were continued down to about 1580, as many as fifty 
shepherds have been known to attend. Yet this firm could not 
have had more than a third or a fourth part of the wheatears 
supplied by the shepherds to deal with.” 

A favourite method of cooking wheatears was to wrap each 
bird in vine-leaves and roast it. “Ortolan (¢.e., wheatear) 
pie” was one of the most fashionable dishes at Tunbridge 
Wells in 172C; and at an earlier date this delicacy played an 
important part in the life of one William Wilson, an early 
Jord of the manor of Eastbourne. An old document declares 
that Wilson’s attachment to the Royal cause being well 
known, Cromwell commanded Lieutenant Hopkins to take 
a detachment of Dragoons and search Wilson’s house 
(Compton Place, the Sussex seat of the late Duke of Devon- 
shire). On Good Friday, 1658, the Roundheads arrived, and 
were hospitably received by Wilson's wife, at whose orders a 
large wheatear pie was placed before the party. ‘The account 


“Nature in Downland” Mr. W. H. 


continues :— 

“The officer, it being quite a novelty to him, was equally 

amazed and delighted, and merrily insisted that all his military 
companions should taste of the rare repast, which they did with 
much jollity, going away much better pleased with their enter- 
tainment than the family were with their guests. While they 
were feasting, Mrs. Wilson (such is her own account of the trans- 
action) went up to her husband, then sick in bed, who desired her 
to bring him a file of letters out of his closet. He took off one 
or more, and ordered her instantly to burn them, and to stir the 
ashes, and then call up the officer, which his wife aceordingly did 
No sooner was the officer come than he took hold of the file from 
which the burnt letters had just been taken, looked at the papers, 
and finding nothing, very complaisantly wished Mrs. Wilson joy 
that he had found nothing according to his expectations; ‘for 
had I,’ said the officer, ‘found anything according to the informa- 
tion given in against him, my orders were to have taken him 
away.” 
Subsequently wheatears formed a conspicuous quartering 
in the Wilson coat-of-arms, for immediately after the Restora- 
tion Charles II. created the head of the Wilson family a 
Baronet; and the King, having a great fondness for wheat- 
ears, Wilson supplied his Majesty's table very freely with the 
birds. Dr. Burton, writing to his daughter, informed her 
that he had heard that at a dinner given by the Earl of 
Dorset to the King and the Duke of York they had eaten 
twenty dozen wheatears. 

Sometimes those who bought wheatears from the shepherds 
would visit the Downs and take the birds themselves from 
the springes, leaving their market-price in the traps to be 
collected by the shepherds later in the day. Reading recently 
in “The Favourite Village,” by James Hurdis, an almost 
forgotten Sussex poet, I came across the following references 
to this custom :— 

“When the feavered cloud of August day 

Flits through the blue expanse, 

The timorous wheatear, fearful of the shade, 

Trips to the hostile shelter of the « lod, 

And where she sought protection finds a snare 
Seized by the springe 
She flutters for lost liberty in vain, 
A costly morsel, destined for the board 
Of well-fed luxury, if no kind friend, 
No gentle passenger the noose dissolve, 
And give her to her free-born wing again. 


To the feathery captive give release, 
The pence of ransom placing in its stead.” 

And so, remembering Hurdis, I paid the “ pence of ransom ” 
for the privilege of releasing the wheatear from the captivity 
of the T-trap in which I found it fluttering that summer 
afternoon on a lower slope of the South Downs. A. B. 


MILTON AND THE BRUTE CREATION. 

\ 7 HETHER Milton was a lover of any creature of God's 

universe may be doubted. That he was not a lover 
of animals seems clear. Abstractions he could love with 
a passion almost savage,—liberty above all: liberty for 
husbands, liberty for the Press, liberty for the nation. As 
Disraeli wrote of Sidonia, “be was susceptible of great 
emotions, but not for individuals.” Of personal affection 
there is barely a trace in his works. The lamentations in 
“ Lycidas” are too exquisitely phrased to convey the passion 
of grief. Such feeling as be shows for Cromwell is far 
removed from affection. The one sonnet (“On his Deceased 
Wife”) in which bis habitual dignity seems touched with 
love ends on a conceit frigid enough for Crashaw. Therefore 
it is not surprising to find the brute creation conceived 
throughout his works as incapable of companionship. Such 
a conception as Ulysses’s dog in the Odyssey or Silvia’s hind 
in the Aeneid was impossible for Milton. 

“ Among unequals what society 
Can sort, what harmony or true delight? ” 

asks Adam, pleading with his Creator for a mate. The 
Divine Voice congratulates Adam on his dislike of animal 
companionship, and, as if to justify this view, no animal is 
exempt from temporary possession by Satan during his 
reconnaissances of Eden. No creature of any kind ventured 
into Adam and Eve's bower. When Eve laments the various 
delights of Paradise she bas no word to say for the animals. 
They had done their best to please their lord and lady, 
especially the elephant, to whom we shall have occasion to 
return; and as the degeneration in their character at the Fall 
had been duly noted, some reference to their original amenity 
would not have been out of place. 

Many men in all ages have acknowledged the companionsbip 
of the brutes, Cato, indeed, used to boast that he bad left 
his old charger in Spain lest the State should be at the cost 
of his transport to Italy, but his callousness rouses Plutarch 
to rebuke. “ For my own part,” says he, “I would not sell 
even an old ox that had laboured for me...... W bether 
such things as these [Cato’s actions} are instances of great- 
ness or littleness of soul let the reader juve for himself.” 
Livingstone gravely doubted whetber animals had not 
guardian spirits. Montaigne asserted “a kind of inter- 
changeable commerce and mutual bond between them and 
us.” But the mere fact of animals’ servitude to man Milton 
considered a bar to such communion. In that delight of one’s 
childhood, “ Masterman Ready,” three beasts are singled out 
to provide material for one of those dolorous “Sunday” 
chapters,—elephant, horse, and dog. We shall see presently 
how Milton treats the elephant. He is hardly kinder to the 
other two of these eclect among animals. “Hounds and 
horse” appear in “ L’Allezro,” and the only other dogs in 
his poems are the somewhat unsympathetic hell-bounds 
associated with Sin. The only horse occurs as an illustration 
of Satan,—“ like a proud steed reined.”’ Other references 
there are, but only in quite general terms,—viz., “ fiery steeds,” 
“horse and chariots,” “their rich retinue long of horses led,” 
“caparisons und steeds,” “foaming steeds,” “in mail their 
horses clad.” <A lover of horses would at least have called 
them more often by their proper name. Milton simply 
introduces them as adjuncts to a procession. 

But there is another side to the attractiveness of animals 
which one might have expected to count for more with Milton. 
Jeauty and grace, the effective exhibition of strength and 
agility, all the pageantry of crowds, appeal vividly to him and 
find plentiful expression in his poems. For developing this 
side of animal life several fine opportunities occur in “ Paradise 
Lost,” and all are deliberately sacrificed. If Milton's sym- 
pathies had led his learning in that direction, what a goryeous 
pageant he could have painted of the beasts filing up to the 
ark! And this is all we get :— 

“ When lo! a wonder strange! 

Of every beast, and bird, and insect small, 

Came sevens and pairs, and entered in, as taught 

Their order.” 
Again, when Adam describes the animals brought to him for 
naming, the sole point emphasised is their subjection to man, 
— cowering low with blandishment.” In the picture of the 
Creation we are so obsessed by the grotesque apparition 


of full-grown animals rising from the earth—‘the grassy 





clods now calved”—thut their personal appearance goes 
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for very little. The lion is indeed tawny, and shakes his 
brinded mane; the stag is swift and bears a branching 
head; Behemoth is biggest born of earth; the flocks are 
fleeced and bleating; the ounce, libbard, and tiger are not 
characterised at all. With the insects and worms a more 
sympathetic note is sounded, as we shall see later. Perhaps 
the most significant passage of all is the single picturesque 
allusion to an animal, and that one of the noblest, which 
occurs in the splendid description of Adam and Eve's 
environment. The beasts gambolled in a general way,— 
“bears, tigers, ounces, pards”; the lion dandled the kid in 
his paw, the sly serpent tied itself into knots—Gordian 
knots, of course—and the cattle, “filled with pasture, gazing 
sat, or bedward ruminating.” So far nothing but common- 
place detail; but when the poet's fancy allows itself a little 
rein, see where it leads him :— 
“The unwieldy elephant, 
To make them mirth, used all his might, and wreathed 
Ilis lithe proboscis.” 

There was once an elephant who did a laughable thing in a 
music-hall. With a drum-stick tied to his tail he so cunningly 
belaboured, by a vigorous oscillation of his hinder parts, a 
large drum standing by that the music of the orchestra was 
rather aided than disturbed. The performance certainly 
contained that element of incongruity which makes for 
humour, but in the retrospect the thing was an unmixed 
offence. The man who could so belittle a noble animal 
as to gibbet him for ever in this circus attitude one 
would almost call inbuman. He would surely have jeered at 
Don Quixote. But then Don Quixote thought we might 
learn “ modesty from elephants and loyalty from horses,” and 
was no doubt a truly comic character. Milton’s elephant is 
rather on a par with the eel in the Australian legend, which 
danced so comically on its tip-tail that it compelled the giant 
frog to split his sides with laughter and thus release the world's 
water-supply,—temporarily stored in his belly. But what is 
pardonable in an uncivilised eel is very offensive in an 
elephant,—especially before the Fall. 

It will be well to take in detail the remaining references to 
animals in Milton’s poems. The leviatban “seems a moving 
land, and at his gills draws in, and at bis trunk [his trunk !] 
spouts out, a sea.” There is also an allusion to the “great 
whales,” and the ancient travellers’ tale about sailors anchoring 
at night to the scaly rind. The hippopotamus and the 
crocodile are just mentioned in the Creation passage. A lion 
and lioness offer a type of matrimonial bliss, and there area 
lion and tiger chasing fawns. Wolves never appear without the 
stock accompaniment of frightened sheep. Flocks and herds 
please the poet as part of those exquisite landscapes which he 
never wearied of painting. Goats occur in a simile, and Satan | 
in bis conversation with Eve mentions “the teats of ewe or 
goat dropping with milk at even.” Kine are once commended 
for their pleasing smell, and appear again as booty in Adam's 
vision. The only other reference is— 

“ What time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came”— 
a mere expansion of a stock phrase in Homer. The hart and 
hind pursued by beasts of prey make a pathetic picture two | 
lines long. The calf worshipped in Oreb and the grazed ox in 
Bethel may rank with the sacrificed “ bullock, lamb, or kid,” 
and the description of the plagues of Egypt contains nothing 
more intimate. Circe’s pigs are in the same category as 
Diana's brinded lioness and spotted mountain-pard,—mere 
stage properties. In “Paradise Regained” the attitude of 
impotent hostility taken up by the wild beasts is not very 
sympathetic, yet it is more tolerable than the servility one | 
might bave expected. Horses, mules, camels, dromedaries, | 
and elepbants indorsed with towers are the only other certain 
quadrupeds in the poem, for as to how many legs a hippogrif 
had opinions may differ. Ewes and their bleating flocks are 
just mentioned among the Looty in Adam’s vision, and there 
is 2 strayed ewe in “ Comus,” brushed aside by the Attendant 
Spirit as a “trivial toy.” The hungry sheep of “ Lycidas” are 
of course not-sbeep at all, any more than is the “ grim wolf with 
Thus even in his pastoral poems Milton 


privy paw” a wolf, 


dwells little on the dumb occupants of the pasture. 

In “Samson Agonistes,” 
jaw-hbone confounded the Philistines, there are 
allusions to quadrupeds, und their significance is unmis- 
takable. 


besides the inevitable ass whose 


Samson—like Antonio before him—compares himself 





) roosted 


just four | 





to a wether. Carcasses of the Philistines are left “to dogs 
and fowls a prey”; Dalila is greeted as “hyaena”; and the 
lords of Philistia are “drunk with wine and fat regorged of 
bulls and goats.” 

The serpent is on a special footing in “ Paradise Lost,” and 
it must be admitted that Milton describes reptiles with some 
sympathy. The serpent is, of course, sly, subtle, and wily, 
But he is also vividly pictured “ with brazen eyes and hairy 
mane terrific”; “his braided train” is a fine description of the 
long embroidered back as it lies “in labyrinth of many a 
round self-rolled, his head the midst.” There is high poetie 
energy in the account of his advances to Eve :— 

“Not with indented wave, 

Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 

Circular base of rising folds, that towered 

Fold above fold, a surging maze; his head 

Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 

With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 

Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 

Floated redundant.” 
Then come classical parallels; similes, and all weapons of the 
poetic armoury. “ His turret crest and sleek enamelled neck” 
is at least a phrase which indicates interest in the object 
described. The gruesome scene where Satan turns from angel 
to serpent in full conclave of his lords is written with an 
intensity which almost obscures its grotesqueness. The hall 
“thick-swarming now with complicated monsters” becomes 
as real as Dr. Jekyll’s study. The truth is, of course, that the 
untameable snake with its wild rebellious force had a nobility 
in Milton's eyes to which the tame elephant, slaving for his 
human lord, could never reach. 

Winged creatures interest the poet far more than quadru- 
peds. Even reptiles become more interesting when they have 
“added wings,” and the “female bee; that feeds her husband 
drone deliciously,” was a creature after bis own heart. The 
parsimonious emmet is commended as “pattern of just 
equality.” The cricket is mentioned in “Il Penseroso,” 
“ Perish as a summer fly”’ is not a phrase packed witb feeling, 
and restless thoughts have often been compared to hornets; 
but the well-known allusion to the grey-fly in “ Lycidas” as 
he “ winds his sultry horn” is of better stuff; and those lines 
which tell how Nature has 





are pretty in “ Comus ” 
“Set to work millions of spinning worms, 
That in their green shops weave the smooth-haired silk, 
To deck her sons.” 

The grey-fly’s horn is matched with the humming of flies 
about the wine-press and the “ bees’ industrious murmur” of 
“ Paradise Regained.” The honey-gathering bee sings at her 
work in “Il Penseroso.” It is true that the simile at the end 
of the first book of “ Paradise Lost” bas nothing correspond- 
ing to Virgil’s “strepit omnis murmure campus,” but when to 
the free charm of wings is added the musical note that Milton 
loved, there is no hesitation in his descriptions. Of the 
fifteen passages in which he mentions birds generally, 
thirteen refer to their song, and one only to their colours,— 
“painted wings.” The particular birds mentioned in his poems 
are the vulture, in a fine simile; the cormorant, whose form 
Satan assumed in Paradise; the eagle, stork, swan, crane, 
cock, and peacock, in the Creation narrative; cranes and 
pygmies; carrion birds, in a simile; the bird of Jove, who broke 
the peace of Paradise, and one other eagle, in a simile of 
“Samson Agonistes”; Noah's raven and dove; the cock,*— 
once in “Paradise Lost,” once in “Comus,” once in 
“L’Allegro”; the herald lark in “ Paradise Regained,” low- 
lark in “Comus,” and the well-known lark of 
“L’Allegro.” ‘Ibe nightingale occurs ten times in Milton's 
poems, hardly ever without raising the emotional value of the 
passage, sometimes making the poetry almost poignant. 

The spectacular value of fishes has secured them twelve 
highly descriptive lines in the Creation narrative. Possibly 
the greater freedom given by fins, as by wings, secured them 
some measure of sympathy from the poet, and fish have seldom 
been tamed. 

At the risk of weariness, I have now gone through all 
the passages in Milton’s poetry which deal with the brute 
creation. It will be admitted that, with the single exception 
of the nightingale, no creature was capable of calling out his 
He was, in the words of his latest biographer, 
His 





poetic enrotion. 

. . , 

“a man of very austere and somewhat frigid character.” 

| << 

| * Milton seems to have been sensible of the cock’s companionship during 

| the uight-watches ; but in ‘*Samson Agonistes” he sneers at the breed as 
* tame villatic fowl.” 
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Fe ti 
first wife's lawyer described him as harsh and choleric. All 


the more may we prize those glowing bursts of poesy, whether 
inspired by music, the song of birds, a noble landscape, or the 
ent pageantry of heaven and hell. For the sake of 
his high poetic imagination and the splendour of his harmonies | 
we may forgive—though we cannot fail to notice—that barsb- 
ness of character which is not an inseparable accompaniment 


magnific 


of great qualities like his. Grorce G. Loaner. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AN EFFECTIVE UPPER HOUSE. 
(To tae Evitor oF Tur “ Sprctator.”') 
Srr.—The conduct of the Lords on the Pension Bill is of a 
piece with their general conduct. What do you expect if 
supreme legislative powers are attached to social caste? To 
treat the Bill as a money Bill was surely a mere evasion. It 
was a money Bill only in the sense in which every measure 
involving expense is. It clearly affected the general policy 
and character of the nation, as Lord Rosebery's excellent 
speech showed. The Lords did deal with it by their amend- 
ments, though they then took fright and ran away. You can 
hardly fail now to see the need of an effective Upper House. 
What would be the lot of the nation and the Empire left 
absolutely in the power of a single House, probably with 
universal and female suffrage ? The peril would be less if the 
Members of the House of Commons could deliberate freely, 
and vote according to their conscience. But the shirking 
of divisions on questions such as that of the Unemployed 
Workmen Bill betrays the pressure of a power from without 
which may not always be intelligent, and is always irre- 
sponsible. There would be no need of doing away with the 
titles or any social rank or privilege attached to them.—I am, 
Sir, &e., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 








CHURCH FINANCE. 
{To Tux EDITOR oF Tas “SeRcraTOR," | 

Sirn.— The eagerness and intelligence with which this subject 
has been taken 1p by your correspondents are of the happiest 
augury for the Church. Church progress has its root in 
Church finance, but we have no sound system of finance. We 
try to live, partly on endowments which are quite inadequate, 
and partly on the charitable benefactions of a comparatively 
few members,—the majority of Churchmen do not help, and 
do not know how to help, nor would it be easy to show them 
at present how they could do so effectively. And yet we can 
make it easy if we go about it in the right way. Let me 
commend to you the following considerations :—(1) The 
Church does not need further endowments, but she does need 
a large annual income. The Church of the day must pay for 
the Church of the day. (2) A Church Board must be created 
to receive and administer this income. The Representative 
Chureh Council is obviously the body which should call the 
Board into being. The first practical step, therefore, is to 
move in the Church Council for a Committee to consider and 
report upon the constitution of such a Board. (3) With this 
Central Board must be associated a Board of each diocese, 
and in the diocese a Council for each parish. That is the 
whole machinery. Through it the needs of the Church, local 
and general, can be ascertained, and through it the money can 
be found. The Central Board will produce its budget, and in 
concert with the Diocesan Boards will assess the dioceses, and 
each diocese will assess its parishes. The parishes need never 
be taxed beyond their power, and they should be allowed to 
find the money in any way they please. Be it remembered 
that an average of £5 a parish would mean £70,000 a year. 
The raising of this common fund will release the Church from 
an “intolerable strain,” bunt it will do much more,—it will 
give every Churchman a living interest in the Church. The 
Church will be no longer fourteen thousand parishes or tbirty- 
seven dioceses, but one Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bowdon, Cheshire. Artuor Gore. 


[To tae Eprtor or tre “ Sprcrator.”} 
SIR,—The two statements in your editorial note to Mr. Astley 
Cooper's letter in the Spectator of August 15th are un- 


single remedy and no panacea.” The Peterborough Diocesan 
Association tries to relieve the severe strain in the “ clerical 
maintenance” branch of Church finance by the following 
three methods :— 

(1) Union of Benefices.—Two “ starvings” sometimes make 
la “living.” But the number of benefices possible to be held 
| in plurality is small, and only those who have tried to bring 

this about realise the difficulties that have to be overcome. 
Questions of contiguity and patronage at once arise. When 
these have been settled there remains “incompatibility of 
temper” on the part of the two parishes. When all that is 
possible has been done in this way, only the fringe of the 
present difficulty will have been touched. 

(2) Further Endowment of Small Benefices.—The raising of 
a capital sum for this purpose is a slow process. This year's 
special scheme of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners is nothing 
short of splendid. Under it some ten or twelve benefices in 
this diocese will at once be raised to £200 a year. Their 
ordinary scheme, and that of Queen Anne’s Bounty, of 
meeting with an equal grant any sum raised locally for 
augmenting certain selected benefices to £200 a year, has 
done yeoman service to the Church. The net result of our 
efforts in this respect last year was the investment of £1,350, 
or an increase in yearly income among three benefices of 
£40 10s., and a sum of £1,510 for the building of a vicarage 
It is hoped that 
this method will be continued, and with increasing rapidity. 
But meanwhile the burden presses very heavily on many of 
the clergy. So we turn to our next method. 

(3) Queen Clergy Fund.—Diocesan branches 
managed by Committees of laymen, and working in con- 
junction with the Central Committee, appeal for and collect 
money for making annual grants to clergy whose benefices are 
poorly endowed. This Fund provides an effee ual method for 
relieving the present distress. 


. 





in a parish where it was very much needed. 


Victoria 


If every member of the Church 
would do his or her part in supporting this Fund, the income 
of every parochial clergyman might at once be raised to £200, 
a sufficiently modest aim to keep in view. Last year in this 
diocese fifty-five grants were made varying in amount from 
£10 to £25. But there are two hundred benefices in the 
diocese with an income of less than £200. This tells its own 
convincing tale !—I am, Sir, Xc., 
J. E. Porrs, 
Hon. Treasurer Peterborough Diocesan Association. 
Thurcaston Rectory, Leicester. 





[To tur Epiror or tue “Seecrator.”] 

S1z,—I should be obliged if you will allow me to draw the 
attention of your correspondents to the * Institutions” in the 
diocese of Chester which have been meeting successfully 
“The Society 
for the Augmentation of Smal! Benefices” has been for more 
than twenty-five years engaged in raising the incomes of the 
poor livings in Chesbire. Its method of working is to draw 
subscriptions from the parish itself; it doubles them, and 
then applies to the Ecclesiastical Commission, or to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, for a grant of equal amount,—so that if a 
parish offers £200, the Society adds another £200, and this 
£400 is met by a grant of £400, and the income of the 
incumbent receives an augmentation of £24. Then there is 
the Clergy Pension Fund, started by some excellent laymen 
to commemorate our late Queen’s Jubilee. This fund, which 
increases year by year, now amounts to £20,000, carefully 
invested, und providing an income sufficient to pension seven 
or eight clergy who through the infirmities of advancing years 
are no longer able. to discharge efficiently their duty to their 
parishes. It is a condition of awarding a pension that no 
deduction be made from the income of the living. Why 
should not other dioceses follow suit, and start such funds at 
once? Only let the management be in the hands of laymen 
who are good men of business.—I am, Sir, &e., 

CANONICUS CESTRIENSIS. 


the needs of the clergy for some years past. 


|To tax Epitror or tar “Srecrarok.” 
Srr,—May a poor curate who only sees your valuable paper 
through the courtesy of a friend venture to express his view 
on Church finance ? 
not know any body of men less willing to co-operate than 


Our great need is co-operation. I do 


parsons. (1) By proper co-operation we could establish a 





doubtedly true: “The financial situation in many small rural 
parishes is, we fear, at present deplorable. There is clearly no 





compulsory pension fund for the Anglican Communion. 
Every Bishop would insist on every ordination candidate 
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paying into this fund. (If his health does not justify the 
doctor passing bis life for the fund, the Bishop must surcease 
from ordaining him.) The fund will have to be a pension 
fund proper, so that the contributions might not be too heavy. 
The laity would no doubt contribute as well. But we could 
do such a lot in this matter for ourselves if we would only 
co-operate. (2) By co-operation we could establish a central 
(P diocesan) dilapidation fund. The total liability of every 
incumbent for the fabric, &c., of the vicarage would be 
the extent of his annual “rate.” “ White elephant” 
vicarages will have to be sold. (3) The legal and other 
fees for entering or leaving a living must be reduced 
to a maximum of £5. With these reforms we could work 
for a living to be no longer a freehold on the present 
terms, and by giving the laity greater responsibility in the 
appointments we can call on them for a greater obedience 
to the principle: “Even so hath the Lord ordained that 
they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” 
We do not want either rich livings or rich bishoprics, but we 
want to have such a measure of reform as will make it possible 
for a poor man to live in a simple way in that “ living” where 
his gifts will make him the most suitable minister, The 
present “money test” is not Scriptural.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BERNARD Hancock 
(Lately a Winchester Diocesan Missioner). 
Jebridge. 


(To rae Eprror or Tue “ Sprotator.”) 
Sir,—In the Report of one of the Committees of the Lambeth 
Conference we read us follows :—‘ The time has come to have 
an efficient pension scheme for the clergy, and no such scheme 
can be formed without resorting to some measure of compul- 
sion, as is the case in other professions, If each young man 
on being ordained was compelled to make a contribution 
towards a pension fund, it would not be necessary for men to 
retain their posts long after they are unfit for their work, 
thereby lowering the standard of clerical efficiency.” If this 
could be accomplished, and men were to retire when they were 
past their work, it would help to relieve two present evils in 
the Church. (1) The number of unbeneficed men who have 
been a number of years in Holy Orders. For every 
vacant living with even the smallest stipend there are 
hosts of applications, and the man with private means 
gets first chance. (2) The number of beneficed clergy 
who for good reasons ought to be able to get other work, but 
who cannot do so. To take no imaginary case. A man has a 
parish in a hilly district. He is told by a doctor that he has 
heart disease, and that if he does not quickly leave be will be 
compelled to give up all work. His friends are all kind to 
him. He is told that he will be “ borne in mind” ; but nothing 
ever comes of it. He goes on till be does break down. A 
general scheme of retirement would do something at any rate 
to remedy these evils. But the difficulty is surely not merely 
a financial one, but also a personal one. There are certainly 
not a few amongst the dignitaries of the Church who are past 
their work who can afford to retire, but who have not done so. 
The reason here seems to be that when a man is old he some- 
times does not see things quite in the same light as other 
people. Yet surely if in the Army a man still so full of vigour 
as Lord Roberts is placed on the retired list, there can be 
nothing unkind or unfeeling in wishing that there should be 
an age-limit in the Church as well as the Army, which should 
come into force first of all in the case of the better-paid posts 
of the Church, and then afterwards in the case of the poorer 
livings, when the pension scheme has provided incumbents 
with sufficient to retire on.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Iron Bridge, Shropshire. OswaLpD YOUNGHUSBAND. 





THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
(To tus Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In his interesting letter in your issue of August 22nd 
Mr. Edwin Freshfield suggests that it may be possible “ to 
secure the assent of all the landowners in the district to the levy 
of a small voluntary rate analogous to the voluntary Chureh- 
rate made in many parishes.” Now, while fully appreciating 
the “patriotism” of the suggestion, I venture most respect- 
fully to question the sense—common or otherwise—of calling 
upon the owners of land to bear voluntary burdens in 
addition to the enormous compulsory burdens laid upon them 
by the State. Lverything which the present Government has 





| 
been able to do towards the injury of the landed Proprietor 
it has done con amore, and yet at the very moment when we 
are being exploited for political purposes in the most jp. 
equitable way your correspondent comes forward with the 
proposal that we should add a voluntary impost to the load of 
taxation and hostile legislation under which we already groan, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. FP. Ryper. 

Thurlow, Suffolk. 





THE ETHICS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
(To tue Epiror or tar “Spxcrator.”’) 
Srr,—The writer of the article, “Shakespeare on Johnson,” 
which appeared in your issue of August Ist, remarks that 
Jobnson is indignant that Shakespeare should spare Angelo, 
the corrupt Deputy, in Measure for Measure. But in what 
way is Angelo to be punished? He cannot be deprived of 
life for having signed Claudio’s death-warrant, because that 
warrant had never been executed, and, in accordance with 
Viennese law, Claudio’s life was already forfeited on account of 
his liaison with Juliet. To banish or imprison Angelo would be 
futile, since the real victim of his treachery is Mariana, who 
still loves him, forgives him, and pleads to the Duke for his 
life as tenderly as did Isabella to the Deputy for her brother, 
It would be a strange irony for the Duke to show tbe same 
indifference to the sobs of the heroine of the Moated Grange 
that Angelo did to the tears of the Novice. The Duke's 
pardon is given for the sake of Mariana, and Angelo receives 
his punishment in the ordeal of seeing his villainy exposed in 
the public street. Professor Raleigh has discussed the ethics 
of Measure for Measure with wonderful clearness in bis 
“Shakespeare” (“English Men of Letters” Series). In my 
opinion, this comedy has never before received its due meed 
of praise at the hand of the critic. Angelo loves virtue and 
justice; he hates sensuality and vice. No other woman but 
the chaste Isabella could ever have aroused his passion. It is 
her goodness more than her beauty which fascinates him. 
Until be saw her he was confident in his integrity and 
Now that he knows his weakness he prays 
He is filled with remorse and 


righteousness. 
for strength to overcome it. 
shame at what be has done. When he is convicted he asks 
for no other penalty but death. Surely these are extenuating 
circumstances in a man’s first folly, and claim consideration. 
Yet there is one side of Angelo’s character that is not a 
pleasant one. He breaks his promise to Mariana because 
she has lost her dowry. But even this, perhaps, is not 
altogether unlooked for in the career of an ambitious young 
statesman. In dispensing human justice in preference to 
legal justice, Shakespeare has shown, in my opinion, in The 
Merchant of Venice the same wisdom and sanity that he does 
in Measure for Measure, although Professor Raleigh follows 
the view which has come into popularity in England since 
Sir Henry Irving's picturesque impersonation of the Jew on 
the stage of the Lyceum. “Shylock,” says Professor Raleigh, 
“is dismissed unprotesting to insult and oblivion.” Now] 
fail to see where the text justifies this criticism. Sbylock 
demands that his “merry bond” shall be taken as a serious 
Largain, and refuses to spare the life of his enemy. The law 
must be upheld, he says, for the sake of Venetian credit, 
which has « world-wide reputation. But Shylock’s contract 
contains a flaw and is declared void. Moreover, a law is dis- 
covered to exist which condemns to death, together with the 
confiscation of all property, any alien who has designedly 
contrived against the life of a citizen. So soon as Shylock is 
told this we bear no more from him about upholding the 
demands of the law. Instead, he abuses his judges and 
flings a curse at Antonio. But here comes the point which 
I venture to think Professor Raleigh has overlooked. The 
merey which Shylock refuses the Christian, the Christian 
extends to the Jew. For Shylock’s life, which by law is 
forfeited, is spared to him, and half his wealth, which is con- 
fiscated, restored to him, and he leaves the Court considerably 
better off than his opponent, the penniless Antonio, who, had 
he taken advantage of the rigour of the law, would have 
received half of the “vich Jew’s” wealth. No defaulter could 
expect more mercy than Shylock receives, and which he 
receives in face of his challenge to the Court to beware of 
taking liberties with the law. Of course the story is compli- 
cated by sectarian bitterness. But Shylock’s forced conversion 
to Christianity is not intended as a punishment. In Bliza- 
bethan times an infidel was considered to be as much outside 
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the pale of heaven as was the deg in the street, and we may 
presume that Shylock will in the future cease to receive 

igi rsecution.—l i Sir, Xe. 
religious persecution.—I am, Sir, &c., ; 
, Witiram Poet. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGIONS. 
{To Tar Kotron oF Tue “ Seeoraroa.” } 
Sir,—The present year seems to be a year of International 
Congresses. We have had the Peace Congress, the Historical 
Congress of Berlin, and others; and next come the Oriental 
Congress at Copenhagen, the Ethical Education Congress of 
London, and a host beside. Of special interest in its way is 
the Congress of the History of Religions, to be held at 
Oxford on September 15th-18th. It is curious to see the 
city which has long been noted as a source of schools of 
Christianity opening her gates to admit those whose special 
object is to set forth the common elements in all religions, 
and so to throw light on each. This Parliament of 


is no 


igions like the Assembly at Chicago, but a purely historic | . . 
— : | factured ozone at a rate that I never felt paralleled at the 


Congress from which controversy, except such as arises in 
regard to the facts of history, is excluded. It 
that this is the first occasion on which 
Congress has been held at Oxford. The 
are going forward. The University has lent the Examina- 
tion Schools for the Sir Alfred Lyall 
agreed to act as president : the presidents of sections are 
as follows :—Religions of the Lower Culture, Mr. Hart- 
land ; Chinese Section, Professor Giles; igyptian, Professor 
Petrie; Semitic, Professor Jastrow; Indian, Professor Rhys 
Davids; Greek and Roman, M. Salomon Reinach; Teutonic 
and Celtic, Sir J. Rhys; Christian, Sanday ; 
Section of Method, Count Goblet d’Alviella. Something like 
a hundred papers have already been promised, which will be 


is curious 


occasion. has 


Profess« r 


published at length or in abstract in a large octavo volume. 
But as every one knows, the chief profit of these Congresses 
comes from the meeting of colleagues and collaborators in 
friendly discussion and social intercourse, for which full 
provision bas been made. For such intercoarse the quad- 
rangles and spires of Oxford will be no bad background. 
those who wish to join the Congress, the honorary secretaries 


(Dr. Carpenter, 109 Banbury Road, Oxford, or Dr. Farnell, | 
| whyg 


191 Woodstock Road, Oxford) will send papers furnishing 
further information.—I am, Sir, Xc., P. G. 





“DELENDA EST PASSER.” 
[To THe Epirok oF THR “SeeKcraTor.”] 
§1r,—I do not propose to preach or to denounce the crusade 
against the rat and the sparrow, further than to suggest 
a caution against disturbing the balance of Nature. My 
purpose is simply philological, though my inquiry brings me, 
us such inquiries will, into contact with reality. 
spondent of the Times writes, whether in praise or blame I 
do not remember, Delenda est passer; “ Pedantic” 
that passer is masculine; the correspondent retorts that he 
specially meant the female 
feminine form. 
Delenda est passer to your bailiff or your gardener, if you 
thought fit; but you must not say it to your tutor, if you are in 
statu pupillari, or in writing literary English, if you are grown 


sparrow, and asks what is the 


“ Pedantic” is clearly right. You might say 


up. Possibly you might say passer mas or passer femina. 
There is an analogous use in pavo, the peacock. But masculine 
or feminine alternatives are seldom to be found. When the 
distinction was, so to speak, insisted upon by the creature, it 
was made. The peacock is not an animal that can be ignored, 
and the male is so different from the female that language 
had to be accommodated to the fact. 
kind is true of gallus and gallina (cock and hen). 
tinction could not be ignored. 
(anas) is feminine only, the goose (anser) and the swan 
{cyenus or olor) only masculine. The 
demanded the same recognition, and was known as either bubo 
or noctua, The blackbird is so common an object, and the male 
80 easily distinguished from the female, that the alternatives 
merulus and merula were in use. Grammarians differ about 
the legitimacy of turdus and turda; but then we see less of 
the thrush than of the blackbird. The most curious defect 
that of a masculine form for luscinia, the nightingale; but 
then the ancients seem not to have known that the songster 
isthe male. Aguila (the eagle) is feminine, and we might 


Something of the same 
The dis- 
But the less obtrusive duck 


owl seems to have 


is 


remarks | 





| tallies closely. 


an International | 
arrangements | 


suppose that this use recognises the fact that the female of 
some birds of prey is the larger and more powerful; but then 
vultur (the vulture) and accipiter (the hawk), of which this is 
conspicuously true, are masculine, Coturniz (the quail) is 
always feminine, though it was certainly only the males that 
Perdiz (the 
partridge) is common; but then mythology comes in. Perdix 
was the nephew of Daedalus, and changed into a Lird. He 
had to be accounted for.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX 


fought (ecce coturnices inter sua praelia vivunt). 


PRAISE OF THE PROVINCIAL 

To tue Eprroe of rue “ Srecraron.” } 
Sir, in your last issue 
writes from Rochdale, near Manchester, for one of the most 


IN SUBURB. 


Surely the writer of the above 


delightful holidays 1 ever spent was there, and his description 
In 
foot I was on the 
sunny, breezy day in August. 


hulf-an-hour from my friend’s house on 
I specially remember one showery, 
The wet and the sun and the 
wind on the withered stems of the moorland grasses manu- 


moors. 


seaside or anywhere else, and the view over the country was 
one of the finest I have ever seen, and the smoke of each 
eight or ten (or more) little towns visible added mystery, and 
the great chimney-stalks gave dignity, like Pompey's Pillar or 
Cleopatra’s Needle, or as Tennant’s and Townsend's four- 


hundred-and-sixty-foot “stalks” give dignity to Glasgow. I 
live in the most vulgar of London suburbs—the rateable 


value is only £3 16s. 4d. per head—but even there we have 
Cheshunt with its woods, and Walthamstow, and Epping, and 
Nazing, delightful Nazing, all within walking distance, and I 
know where in them to find at least one of the most beautiful 
and rarest of wild flowers; but I will not tell.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LONDON SUBURBANITE. 


GLASSHOUSE BE ORNAMENTAL ? 


|}To rus Enrron ov Tue “ Bexeraton.”) 


CAN A 


| Srr,—In your issue of July 18th, speaking of Kew Gardens 


To | 





One corre- | 





| at Midsummer, you say, “A glasshouse cannot be ornamental,” 


but you commend certain bedding in “an angle of two glass- 
I do not like that word “cannot.” With 
steel frames and Faleoniére glass-bricks there is no reason 


houses meeting. 


glasshouses should be nightmares of barn-like ugliness,— 
none other than the want of knowledge and creative imagina- 
tion. If the builders need inspiration, let them study the 
srouping and grand lines of the architecture of Futtebpore, 
Avra, and Delhi.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Trenton, N.J., U.S.A. JAMES MacPHERSON. 


A CORRECTION. 
[To rue Koivon Or THR “Srxoraron,” | 
In your notice last week of the new popular edition of 
*Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” issued by the Religious Tract Society 
(2s.), and edited by me, you complain that “ there is not a word 
about Anne Askew. ..... Hor story , told by herself, is one of the 
interesting records in the world.” As a matter of fact, the 


SIR 


most 
story of Anne Askew, almost entirely in her own words, occupies 
pp. 329-34 of this new edition !—I am, Sir, &., 
W. Grinton Berry. 

We are very sorry. We did not find the story where we 
expected, before that of the Marian Martyrs. The book has no 
index, and the story is massed with some twenty others in the 
“Table of Contents ” under the heading of “ Fires of Smithfield.” 

THe Reviewer. | 


NOTICE.—When Articles or “ are signed with 


the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 


Correspondence ” 


“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 


view is considered of sugicient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 


POETRY. 


A FRIEND'S GARDEN. 
To E. L. 

Genius of the quiet hours, 
Of June nightingales, and flowers 
Steeped in cool delicious air— 
Of hop gardens and the rare 
Mist from meadows lifting slow— 
Guard a cottage that I know. 
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Underneath the pine-clad crown 

Of the topmost windy down, 

Oaks, with hazel-scrub beneath, 
Fringe upon the purple heath. 
There this cottage, hung with leaves, 
Looking (as from under eaves 

Birds look) out across the plain, 
Nestles in a Kentish lane. 


Here dwells Beauty, still devising 
Beauties that, emparadising 

Her small close of garden ground, 
Deck the year as it goes round. 
Crimson, azure, purple, white 

And yellow blend; through these more bright, 
Fainter, subtler tints are wove, 
Shell-pink, lilac, grey and mauve. 
Cloud-pale iris; silver-stemmed 
Poppies ; lupin rain-begemmed ; 
Larkspurs, bright as sea or sky, 
Deep as lapis lazuli,— 

Pink and gold, rockroses small 
Tumbling from the terrace wall 
—Tall strong growths and trailing graces 
Thrive in their appointed places : 

All that clusters, all that climbs, 
Come obedient to their times : 

Not a colour but she chooses, 

Not a fragrance she refuses ; 

Roses riot everywhere 

Near demurest lavender. 

—And all things that with her grow 
Spread and burgeon ont (although 
Set with sweet deliberate care) 

As if Nature flung them there, 

Lush and tangled like a brake. 
—Draw your curtains when you wake, 
Through the lattice thrust your bead, 
And behold the garden spread, 
Jewelled in the morning dew, 

Born afresh—and born for you. 


Thus she dwells, in her domain 
Paramount—long may she reign— 
Busy till late summer ends 
Storing sweetness for her friends, 
Like a bee, in fragrant cells : 
—And with Beauty, Quiet dwells. 


Wherefore, Genius, of your grace 

Guard the secret of the place. 

Keep the villas hence, and far 

The peace-destroying motor-car. 

From this precinct turn away 

All unworthy,—rather, say, 

Let none thitherward repair 

Save those whom Beauty welcomes there. 








BOOKS. 


HERODOTUS.* 
In the days of Herodotus the Muse of History was happily in 
her teens. Now she is an austere dame, wears a learned air, 
and walks sedately in the company of Professors. But in 
Greece, when the great struggle with Persia had just ended, 
Clio still gazed upon the world with young-eyed wonder 
and an uncritical curiosity. The thought, indeed, of history 
as a serious and scientific study was as yet unborn. Annals, 
of course, there were, and men copied inscriptions, took note 
of monuments and votive offerings, or drew up tedious lists 
of Kings and priestesses; but those who sought to make the 
dead past live were at first less historians than story-tellers 
(Aoyorowi). If they desired to instruct, they were also com- 
pelled to please. Dry facts were reckoned dull hearing unless 
they were set off with legends, anecdotes, aphorisms, and wit. 
A generation which had learned such history as it knew chiefly 
from Homer or in the theatre needed to have its ears tickled 
when it was addressed in unfamiliar prose. It required to be 





* Hevedotus. Books VII., VIII, IX. By R. W. Macan, D.Litt., Master of 
Uni.cisity College, Oxford. 3 vols. Loulou: Macmillan aud Co. (Sus. vet.) 








entertained, and, whatever his failings, Herodotus is the most 
entertaining of historians. No modern can ever hope to rival 
the freshness of his charm, for we have left our youth far bebing 
us, and can no longer be ingenuous without effort or artless 
without affectation. But even in his own age Herodotus seems 
to stand almost alone. He was a man of high ability and much 
learning; be had travelled in pursuit of knowledge more 
widely than any of his contemporaries; he knew Sophocles, 
and had lived at Athens in those Periclean years to which 
after-time presents no parallel; and yet he retains the heart 
and the simplicity of a child. The whole story of Croesus, 
for instance, is so full at once of vivacity and reflection that 
it may equally please a schoolboy or a philosopher. Or turn 
to his marvellous chapters on the animals of Egypt. They 
afford curious study for the learned, and yet the nursery would 
fall in love with that bird, called Trochilus, which “when the 
crocodile, his mouth much plagued with leeches, comes from the 
water to the land, and thereupon yawns—for it is his custom 
to do this towards the western breeze—entering into his jaws 
swallows the leeches, but he being profited is pleased, and 
does the Trochilus no harm.” Doubtless pedants will deride 
this, and Josephus reckons Herodotus “among the greatest 
of liars”; but the peculiarity is that the man who tells such a 
tale elsewhere makes notes on the fructification of the date. 
palm by insects, and on the use of the sounding-lead to show 
how far the Nile mud is carried out to sea, which would have 
delighted Darwin. In fact no great writer has been at once 
so shrewd and so innocent, so eager for knowledge and 
yet so ignorant, while he has the added charm of being 
wholly unconscious of his own defects. With comic solemnity 
he calculates that the army of Xerxes contained “five 
hundred and twenty-eight myriads, three thousands, two 
hundreds, and two decads of men,” and then, after carefully 
recording the rivers which it “drunk dry,” allows the 
greater part of this vast host to vanish without explana. 
tion into space. Or after telling a story which would 
dazzle Defoe, he will, in making his next statement, 
caution the reader that he only speaks “ hesitatingly” and 
“from hearsay.” That the priestess of a temple near 
his own home “grows a great beard when anything un- 
toward is to befall” he relates as a simple fact; that 
the Persians were miraculously repulsed from Delphi he 
accepts at once, for the rocks which Apollo rolled upon them 
from Parnassus “ were still standing in the precinct of Athena 
even to our day”; but when it comes to a deserter from 
Xerxes “ diving” from Aphetae to Artemisium, a distance of 
some six miles, he assumes a judicial air and remarks: “ Now 
about this man other things like to falsehoods are related 
ie a eet but in this matter let my opinion be set forth that 
he reached Artemisium in a boat.” In the case of any other 
historian, the reader might think that he was being played 
with, but the good faith of Herodotus is transparent. It 
is only that he has an inborn love for the marvellous, 
and an interesting story so takes hold of his fancy 
that he tells it gravely and with conviction, while 
he only hints doubt half-heartedly and from a sense of 
duty. Unlike his great successor, he treads with uneasy 
feet the stony paths of criticism, and roams with young 
delight amid the enchanted fields of myth and fable. And 
yet he too, no less than Thucydides, has left behind him a 
work which is not only “something to please the hour,” but 
also “a possession for all time.” 

For Herodotus does more than interest or amuse. His style 
affords an almost perfect model of simple narrative. His 
language is plain and homely, but it is never vulgar, and 
avoids the commonplace through a certain quaintness and 
racy originality, while the story moves with natural ease, so 
that the reader seems to float, as it were, upon some gentle 
stream that, with many devious windings, carries him gently 
and happily to his goal. The composition, indeed, of the 
whole work cannot be too highly praised. Its formal theme 
only embraces that account of the Persian War which, though 
probably written first, now occupies the last three books; but 
the genius of its author refused to be confined. Just as 
Homer wove the legend of “ The Wrath of Achilles” into the 
fabric of a marvellous and many-coloured poem, so Herodotus, 
fashioning for the first time an epic in prose, set his immediate 
subject on a splendid background of universal history. Deal- 
ing with what appeared to him, and was in fact, a world-issue, 
he took the just measure of his tusk. Desultory, discursive, 
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d even trivial as he often seems, there is nothing paltry 
“ t his large design. The living memories of Marathon 
ayn had been in his boyish ears, and when later 
= “had seen the cities and known the mind of many 
A * all other history seemed to fall into its place asa 
yo to that struggle between East and West, between 
despotism and liberty, which left to Hellas the crown of 
undying fame. He caught inspiration from his age, and, 
though minute critics may carp at him, yet Longinus was 
right when be applied to him the epithet ‘Oynpixéraros; for 
there is about bis work much of the breadth and power of the 
Iliad. Butif he took Homer for his supreme master, he also 


Jearned 


figures upon the scene, and he does not seek to make us 
understand them by the methods of reflection and analysis. 


Rather, as a great editor has said, “he never condescends to | 
’ 


describe a character.” His men and women present themselves 
to us by their own words and deeds with such dramatic force 
that Croesus, Themistocles, Artemisia, and a dozen otbers 
are for all time such as he has shown them. And then think 
of Xerxes! Does he not stand before us to-day on the 
historic stage exactly as Herodotus drew him twenty-four 
centuries ago? Is there any figure in tragedy which is more 
familiar to us, or more clearly outlined to our thoughts ? 
What, indeed, the real man was no inquiry can now discover, 
but the Xerxes who lives in the pages of Herodotus has 


stamped himself on the imagination of mankind. He remains | 


to-day what he was to the Greeks of his own time,—the 


supreme type of that tyranny which hurls itself idly against | 


the resistance of free men, and of that imsolence which the 
divine powers bring low even to the dust. 


We have, however, while only touching the edge of our | 


subject, too much neglected the present volumes; but it has 
not been without reason. For while some of the qualities 
which make up an historical masterpiece may be indicated in 
a brief notice, yet Herodotus, in the wide sweep of his 
narrative, deals with such countless topics of high interest, 
he has brought together, as it were, such a large collection of 
curios about the genuineness and value of which experts are 
so at variance, that any attempt to follow a commentator who 
deals fully with every point at issue would only produce 
perplexity. It must suffice to say that whatever modern 
research can contribute to criticism of the subject has been 
laboriously collected, admirably arranged, and 
enriched from his own stores of learning by the Master of 
University. Oxford, certainly, need not fear that “the 
reproach of sterility will be levelled against her resident sons ” 
while they repay their debt to her with such noble tribute, 


and Dr. Macan may be assured that by bis “thirty years” of | 


labour he has done a lasting and noteworthy service to the 
cause both of classical and of historical study. 





THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA* 
THE preparation of the Official History of the War in South 
Africa has been dogged by misfortune throughout. At the outset 


there was the untimely death of the lamented Colonel Henderson, | 
who had originally been appointed to be the official historian, | 


a task for which he was, of course, pre-eminently fitted. Not 
only was Colonel Henderson one of the most brilliant writers 
on war that our Army has ever seen, but in addition he had no 
small share, as a member of Lord Roberts's Staff, in initiating 
the admirable plan which culminated at Paardeberg, and 
definitely turned the tide of disaster and defeat. 
visit to South Africa to study the terrain of the actions which 
he was commissioned to describe was terminated only a few 
weeks before his death, which it is to be feared was greatly 
hastened. by the bard work done during his visit. 
Henderson's death thus deprived us of the valuable comments 
which would undoubtedly have been made on many an 
incident of the war by a soldier who was universally 
recognised as a past-master in that “use of ground” in 
which our troops as a whole proved themselves so inferior 
to their Boer adversaries. His mantle fell upon the capable 
shoulders of Sir Frederick Maurice, who, however, found 





* History of the War in South Africa. Compiled by Direction of H.M. 
Government. Vol. T. published June, 1906; Vol. If. published July, 1907; 
Vol. ITT. published Jnue, 1908, Lenton: Hurst and Blackett. [2is. ‘net per 
vol, or 17s. 6d per vol. to Subscribers.) 


much from the tragedians, for he does not only set | 
before us a picture of events, but he places living, breathing | 


liberally | 


A second | 


Colonel | 


| himself severely handicapped at the outset. He was forced 
by the late Government to “scrap” nearly all, if not all, of 
Colonel Henderson's preliminary work, because that officer had 
given utterance to the unanimous opinion of the Army ix basing 
his defence for the untoward events at the beginning of the war 
on the steady refusal of the Salisbury Government to allow any 
military preparations whatever to support their uncompro- 
mising diplomacy. It is asserted that Sir Frederick Maurice 
himself held similar views regarding the real cause of our 
earlier disasters, with the result that he, in his turn, was 
delayed for over two years in getting his first chapters 
passed by the same Government. Next, his own serious illness 
—from which we are glad to learn that he is now quite 
recovered—robbed the title-page of the third volume of his 
| name, and for the second time deprived us of a dominating 
intelligence. What this loss means is obvious at once to those 
who compare the new volume with that which appeared last 
| year. There is good work in the third volume; some of the 
chapters, indeed, rise to a high level; but, as a whole, it 
is too clearly the result of painful collaboration, smelling 
very distinctly of the lamp, and lacking just that high inspira- 
tion and that unity both of purpose and of arrangement which 
distinguish a good history from a mere chronicle. Lastly, 
as we understand, the work of completing the history bas 
now, for reasons that are indeed incomprehensible to the 
lay mind, been forcibly taken from the Historical Section of 
the General Staff and handed over to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. 

In all the circumstances, then, it was not to be expected that, 
with such a chequered and unsatisfactory career, the Official 
History should at all approach either the brilliant and inspiring 
volumes which were prepared under Mr. Amery's direction for 
the Times, or the careful, though ponderous, Official History in 
| which the Great General Staff of Germany have left on record 
the facts regarding their conduct of the Franco-German 
War. In the matter of criticism Sir Frederick Maurice never 
allowed himself to express blame, though he occasionally so far 
relented as to show an unmistakable enthusiasm for gallantry 
or skill. The result was, in the first two volumes, a certain air 
of self-satisfaction which, though no doubt unintentional, was 
much too English, and this somewhat unpleasing impression 
is increased in the third volume. The chapter on the siege of 
Mafeking, for instance, is admirably written, and assuredly 
does not exaggerate either the peculiar genius of General 
Baden-Powell, with his “unquenchable and almost exotic 
attraction towards the unusual in warfare...... a pro- 
fessional soldier by training, and a soldier of fortune by 
predilection,” or the merit of a feat of arms which, in a war 
full of “regrettable incidents,” stands out quite untarnished 
by failure. But the entire absence of any hint of blame for 
incidents such as Lindley or Rhenoster River or Dewetsdorp 
throws even the gallantry of Mafeking into disproportionate 
relief; and if the facts, and these alone, are to be recorded 
regarding the disaster at Lindley, or De Wet’s escape at 
Olifant’s Nek, then similar treatment, uninspiring and dull 
though it may be, should be meted out also to the most 
gallant feats of arms. For ourselves, we should be pre- 
pared to go even further, and to urge that while there 
might be something to be said for a reference in an Official 
History to the subsequent fate of the unsuccessful, the 
insertion, even in a footnote, of the names of those who 
were fortunate enough to earn the V.C. is altogether out 
of place. 

Sir Frederick Maurice’s second volume covered all Lord 
Roberts's operations up to the eve of departure from Bloem- 
fontein; it also dealt with the relief of Ladysmith; in other 
words, it described what, to Continental soldiers at any rate, 
For this 
| reason alone it rivals in interest both its predecessor and its 
successor, and, indeed, the narratives of Paardeberg and 
Spion Kop leave little to be desired. In both narratives one 
fact stands out: the serious handicap under which both Lord 
Kitchener and General Buller laboured, first from their in- 
experience of any but native wars or of handling any really 
large body of troops, and secondly and above all from the entire 
absence of a proper Staff. Unquestionably the sad fiasco at 
Spion Kop, and in a lesser degree the failure of the well- 
conceived but miserably executed attack on the laager at 
Paardeberg, were attributable to the fact that both the 
' Eastern and Western Armies were not armies in the real sense 





is by far the most engrossing period of the war. 
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of the term, but scratch teams of splendid battalions led by 
gallant officers ignorant of each other's personal equation, 
sometimes even of their relative seniority, and so at critical 
-moments unable to decide who was the responsible commander 
in a given part of the battlefield. The result was what might be 
anticipated by any scratch team in games much less formid- 
able than war,—confusion, want of cohesion, and disaster more 
or less severe, We are glad, however, to note that, while 
regretting its bad execution, Sir Frederick Maurice agrees 
with the German General Staff in approving Lord Kitchener’s 
attempt to storm the laager at once, though he differs 
from the Germans in approving Lord Roberts’s subsequent 
decision to gain his object by the slower method, on the 
ground that, as was also the case with Wellington, it 
was not a British army, but the British Army which the 
Field-Marshal commanded, and that it seemed almost 
impossible to replace even relatively small losses with 
sufficiently trained men from home, and, above all, with 
well-trained officers. 

In the third volume the general narrative, which com- 
mences with an account of the first rebellion in the north- 
western districts of Cape Colony, carries us on through the 
advance on Pretoria, with the contemporary advance of 
Sir R. Buller in Natal, to Komati Poort and to November, 
1900, by which date regular operations on the European 
model had given way to guerilla warfare in excelsis. This 
volume therefore includes the battles of Diamond Hill and 
Bergendal, the siege and relief of Mafeking, the surrender of 
Prinsloo in the Brandwater Basin, De Wet’s brilliant raids 
upon Lord Roberts’s line of communications, and the first 
De Wet hunt. 

While the tactical features of the various actions 
interesting, and often spirited, there is observable in an 
aggravated form in the third volume a failing which was 
already noticeable in the second,—there is little, if any, 
attempt to deal with the strategy of the war. When Lord 
Roberts entered Bloemfontein on March 15th the Boers had 
undoubtedly become seriously disheartened. Had immediate 
advance been possible, the whole war might very well have 
been ended then and there. Unfortunately there was a 
long pause at this very critical moment. There were, of 
course, convincing reasons for this. The invading army had 
“expended every military requisite except its own spirit and 
physical fitness,” and very shortly even the latter was seriously 
impaired by the pestilence the troops had brought with them 
from Paardeberg and by the subsequent loss of the water- 
works. But no attempt is made by the historian even to 
discuss the possibility of an earlier advance, nor, when 
the advance took place, to point out how deliberately 
Lord Roberts neglected the still unconquered and very 
formidable commandos in the north-east of the Orange 
Free State. The immediate consequences were, of course, 
the serious disasters upon an ever-lengthening line of 
communications,—disasters which were little less than the 
turning-point of the war. 

We are far from saying that Lord Roberts was wrong in 
hurrying northward as he did; on the contrary, we hold 
ewphatically that he was right. But the whole question is 
undoubtedly worthy of careful examination and discussion, 
and should not have been treated so scantily in a volume of 
the weight and authority that one has u right to expect in an 
Official History, As we have said, the narrative of individual 
events is detailed enough; a good part of it is distinctly 
good, both as military history and as literature; what is 
lacking is the grand strategic outlook, a cardinal defect 
which it is greatly to be feared is characteristic of the 


are 


entire nation. 

As regards the many successes and the marvellous escapes 
of De Wet, which reach their culminating point in this 
volume, the principal lesson to be derived from the whole 
story is again the breakdown of the Staff, a breakdown which 
was accentuated by the attempt to deal with scattered opera- 
tions und isolated columns by telegraphic orders from head- 
quarters, often received hours after the emergency had passed 
and sometimes never received atall, There is, however, reason 
to believe thut this lesson at least has been laid to heart by 
those who are responsible for the preparation of our Army 
for war. 


tt cies 
THE SHAKESPEARE APOCRYPHA* 

Tu1s book contains, in a compact and inexpensive form 
quantity of material deeply interesting to the ordinary fair 
no less than to the professed Elizabethan scholar, and jt will 
be all the more welcome since it provides for the first time 
authoritative texts of many plays which have hitherto been 
either altogether inaccessible to the general public, or 
obscured and injured by antiquated editorial work. Mr 
Tucker Brooke, who, in addition to his scrupulously accurate 
care of the text, contributes an elaborate bibliography and 
introduction, has performed a difficult task in a manner 
worthy of the highest traditions of Oxford scholarship, Hig 
introduction is valuable not only for the mass of information 
which it contains, but also as an original contribution, at onee 
sane and learned, towards the solution of many literary 
problems of the utmost delicacy. There is, indeed, only one 
fault to be found with an otherwise admirable volume— 
its exceedingly unattractive form. The text is crowded 
into double columns, in small and uncomfortable type; 
the important textual notes are so rigidly compressed 
as to be often almost undecipherable; and the archaic 
spelling and punctuation of the originals have been every- 
where preserved. The result is that the average reader 
is harassed, irritated, and repelled. The reproduction of 
antique methods of orthography is no doubt valuable from g 
strictly archaeological point of view; but it is surely out of 
place in a publication intended for general use. The vagaries 
of Elizabethan printers are as a rule by no means caleulated 
to assist towards a proper understanding of the text; they are 
merely stumbling-blocks, and the unaccustomed reader goon 
wearies of struggling through the crags and boulders which jn 
the present volume beset his path. This is most unfortunate, 
because the path is one well worthy of exploration. The 
fourteen plays which Mr. Brooke has gathered together to 
form his Shakespeare Apocrypha ave all interesting, while some 
are much more than interesting,—they are supreme examples 
of the noble and splendid art of Elizabethan tragedy. There 
are passages in The Two Noble Kinsmen, in Arden of Fever. 
sham, and in The Reign of King Edward the Third whieh 
deserve to stand in the very front rank of what is excellent in 
English poetry. It is only natural that this should be the 
case in a collection of plays ascribed to Shakespeare, for these 
ascriptions are in the majority of instances, as Mr. Brooke has 
shown, due simply to a desire on the part of early erities 
to appropriate to Shakespeare all that was best in the 
Critics—and 
especially German critics—have been slow to realise both 
the extent and the quality of the dramatic talent of that 
wonderful That is the real 
from such a collection as this. Open it where we will, and 


anonymous productions of his contemporaries. 


age. lesson to be gathered 
we shall find some magnificent expression, some charming 
piece of humour, some memorable observation upon men and 
things. ‘To mention only a single instance, what a wealth of 
poetry and passion lies, as it were, entangled amid those 
pages of terrible realism called A Yorkshire Tragedy! What 
could be more masterly, both as prose and as drama, than this 
passage from the soliloquy of a ruined gambler P— 

“ What is there in three dice to make a man draw thrice three 

thousand acres into the compass of a round little table, and with 
the gentleman’s palsy in his hand shake out his posterity thieves 
or beggars? “Tis done! I ha’ done'’t, i’faith: terrible, horrible 
misery.—How well was I left! very well, very well. My lands 
showed like a full moon about me, but now the moon’s i’ the last 
quarter, waning, waning: and lam mad to think that moon was 
mine; mine and my father’s, and forefathers’—generations, 
generations! Down goes the house of us, down, down it sinks. 
Now is the name a beggar, begs in me!—That name, which 
hundreds of years has made this shire famous, in me, aud my 
posterity, runs out.” 
Certainly Shakespeare need not have been ashamed to have 
written such a passage; but to believe that is no reason for 
believing that he 
commit himself upon the question, and his readers cannot do 
better than follow his example. 

But excellence of workmanship has not been the only test 
which eager critics have applied to plays of doubtful origin 
in order to prove them the offspring of Shakespeare’s genius. 
In many cases the most trivial and irrelevant facts have been 


wrote it. Mr. Brooke wisely declines to 





* The Shakespeare Apocrypha: being a Collection of Fourteen Plays which have 
been Ascribed to Shakespeare. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Biblio 





We have only to add that the maps with which all three 
volumes are richly supplied are admirable in all respects. 
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and declared to be manifest signs of the hand of 
the master. Scholars have followed the traces of zu phantom 
Shakespeare—a will-o’-the-wisp dancing before their deluded 
jmaginations—through the second-rate farces and the mediocre 
melodramas and the dull historical tragedies of the journey- 
men playwrights of the age. The curious volume which had 
a place in Charles II.’s library, containing The Fair Em, 
Mucedorus, and The Merry Devil of Edmonton bound together 
under the title “ Shakespeare, Vol. L.,” has deluded more than 
one commentator. The Fair Em is a wretched piece of hack- 
work, and The Merry Devil of Edmonton, though it is full of 
cbarm and vitality, contains nothing which could warrant an 
ascription to Shakespeare. The facts connected with Muce- 
dorus are more singular. The play isa feeble one, but it was 
exceedingly popular, and long formed part of the repertory of 
the Globe Company. The third edition, published in 1610, 
contains some additional passages which are not only far 
superior to the rest of the work, but undoubtedly recall 
more than once the later manner of Shakespeare. “Let me 
jntreat you to intreat no more,” says the melancholy King of 
Valentia to his musicians, and continues :— 
“ Mirth to a soul disturbed are embers turned, 

Which sudden gleam with molestation, 

But sooner lose their sight for't ; 

’Tis gold bestowed upon a rioter, 

Which not relieves, but murders him: ’tis a drug 

Given to the healthful, which infects, not cures.” 


seized upon 


” 


Is it not possible that these lines were thrown off by the 
author of A Winter's Tale to fill up an awkward hiatus in the 
Comedy of Mucedorus? It is perbaps a possibility; but it is 
certainly nothing more. 

The most interesting play in Mr. Brooke's collection is the 
almost unknown tragedy of Sir Thomas Move. The British 
Museum manuscript, which bas hitherto only been privately 
printed, and from which Mr. Brooke’s text is taken, is a 
highly curious document, apparently composed, in part at 
least, of transcripts in the actual handwriting of the authors 
of the work. Unfortunately, however, the evidence which the 
manuscript provides is of the most perplexing kind; all that 
ean be determined with certainty is that the work was com- 
posed by several authors, and that these authors contributed 
their shares at different times. Upon this very hazardous 
foundation a theory has been built up—and to this theory 
Mr. Brooke himself adheres—ascribing certain passages 
to the authorship of Shakespeare. If this ascription is 
correct, it is of peculiar interest, because the passages in 
question beur all the appearance, in the original manu- 
script, of having come straight from their author’s pen; so 
that, if we are to believe Mr. Brooke, we have here an 
autograph of Shakespeare, and of Shakespeare in the very 
act of dramatic composition. The lines are full of corrections 
and alterations, which, we must suppose, shows that the 
players were exaggerating when they told Ben Jonson that 
Shukespeare “never blotted a line.’ But such speculations 
are needless, because in truth the whole hypothesis lacks 
foundation. The speeches which Mr. Brooke assigns to 
Shakespeare are fine, but they ave not eminently characteristic, 
nor do they differ, either in force or in beauty, from the 
greater part of the rest of the play. But Mr. Brooke some- 
what unexpectedly repeats the old argument that when these 
lines were composed there was no poet living save Shake- 
speare who could have written so well. But when were they 
composed? The date which Mr. Brooke gives them— 
between 1590 and 1596—is a mere assumption. There is 
reason to suppose that some other portions of the tragedy 
may have been written at about this period; but Mr. Brooke 
admits that the passages which be claims for Shakespeare 
were later additions ; and there is nothing to show how many 
years may not have elapsed before they were made. By the 
beginning of the seventeenth century half-a-dozen dramatists 
were in existence who were capable of this so-called Shake- 
spearean work. 

Mr. Brooke's willingness to include these passages from 





| 


that “the only hypothesis on which present-day criticiem can 
even consider the idea of Shakespeare's connexion with The 
Two Noble Kinsmenis ...... that the play consists of very 
late ‘ poetic ’ fragments by Shakespeare subsequently connected 
and completed by Fletcher.” But why is this the “only” 
hypothesis? Is there not also the hypothesis—and the reason- 
able hypothesis—that Shakespeare supplied certain scenes of 
a spectacular and rhetorical nature to complete a work for 
which, so far as plot and characterisation were concerned, 
Fletcher was wholly responsible? Mr. Brooke, quoting 
De Quincey, speaks of the “gorgeous rhetoric” of the 
doubtful scenes, and draws the conclusion that Shakespeare 
would never have “foisted in at the very climax of his play” 
a mass of mere fine writing. But we could understand this 
if the play were not “his,” but Fletcher’s ; and even in the 
most authentic of Shakespeare’s dramas—in Coriolanus, for 
instance—there are examples of rhetoric obscuring and 
deadening the action of the piece. But, after all, it is rhetoric 
of w peculiar kind. It is Shakespeare’s rhetoric. It is not 
merely a collection of splendid words, gratifying to the senses. 
It is something more than “ gorgeous”; it is compact of 
thought. This is what differentiates the fine writing of 
Shakespeare from that of every other poet, and this is the 
most obvious characteristic of the marvellous verse which, so 
strangely and so splendidly, intensifies and ennobles Fletcher's 
tragedy :— 
“There’s many a man alive that hath outlived 

The love o’ the people; yea, i’ the selfsame state 

Stands many a father with his child; some comfort 

We have by so considering : we expire 

And not without men’s pity. To live still, 

Have their good wishes; we prevent 

The loathsome misery of age, beguile 

The gout and rheum, that in lag hours attend 

For grey approachers; we come towards the gods 

Young and unwappered, not halting under crimes 

Many and stale: that sure shall please the gods, 

Sooner than such, to give us nectar with ’em, 

For we are more clear spirits.” 
Surely here, if anywhere, we may ask the question which the 
commentators are never tired of asking, but this time without 
fear of a reply: “ Who but Shakespeare could have written 


this ? a 





MR. JOHN BURNS.* 

Tue chief illustration of the rule that biographies written 
during the life of the subject are undesirable is perhaps the 
fuct that they are seldom well done. Competent biographers 
do not care to undertake them ; critical treatment is impossible 
when even the bare truth may give unnecessary pain to many 
persons. And when criticism is indelicate or indiscreet what 
room is there for a self-respecting critic? This Life of Mr. 
John Burns is interesting yust because the facts make up one 
of the most engaging stories in the politics of our time; but as 
a biography it bas the worst defects of its class. The author, 
indeed, tells us that “Mr. Burns’s biography assumes an 
epoch-making character”; but no doubt he refers to Mr. 
Burns's life as Mr. Burns bas lived it, and not as Mr. Grubb 
has written it. A just enemy might conceivably write a good 
biography of a living man; but the writer who is not avowedly 
an enemy labours under the heavy consciousness that be may 
meet his subject any day,—accident may make them neigh- 
bours at dinner, or they might be thrown alone together in a 
railway-carriage with no stop between London and Plymouth. 
On p. 12 Mr. Grubb writes as though he were going to 
try really to analyse Mr. Burns's record; but the “attack 
does not develop,” as soldiers say. We do not complain 
that Mr. Burns is too much praised—we think that he 
has fairly earned very great praise—but that the whole 
narrative is andiscriminating from beginning to end. If Mr. 
Surns deserved praise as a Socialist, he deserves much more 
or much less, according to the point of view, when he changes 
into an economical administrator of the Local Government 


i 
Board with much common-sense. Mr. Grubb praises him 


Sir Thomas More in the Shakespearean canon is all the more equally as both, and that leaves the reader perplexed und 


remarkable since he rejects from it the far more certainly 
authentic passages in The J'wo Noble Kinsmen. 
a camel and strains at a guat. His reasons are curious. 
“The language and verse” of the passages in question are, 
he admits, “ rich in Shakespearian reminiscence”; but “ there 


is practically nothing in characterization or dramutie structure | 
And he adds | 


which points to the author of the Tempest.” 


He swallows | 


| 
j 
| 


| 


] 


limp. Mr. Grubb bas little sense of proportion, in fact, and 
says ridiculous things with apparent relish. We can see no 
likeness between Mr. Burns and Berserker, unless it }e that 





he resembles Berserker in wearing no armour. But they 

* From Candle Factory to British Cabinet: the Life Story of the Right Hon. 
John Burns, P.C., M.P. By Arthur Page Grubb. London: Edwin Dalton. 
2s. Od. } 
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Berserker was not a boxer like Mr. Burns; so even that inter- 
pretation breaks down. Of Mr. Burns's parents we read: “In 
this little home, narrowed by poverty and stern toil, was born 
their second son, whom they named Jobn, barely realising, 
perhaps, that in the Hebrew the name means ‘the gracious 
gift of God’” ! Those words demonstrate as well as any the 
irrelevant workings of the author's mind. 


For ourselves, we hazard the suggestion that Mr. Burns | 


was never really a Socialist. He culled himself one, of course, 
but that was rather because to his mind, burning with revolt, 
there seemed once to be no alternative between Whiggism 
and Socialism. In practice his creed was to help himself on 


in a self-respecting manner, and to help others to help them- | 


selves. He never believed in a flat uniformity by which 
the best brains would be compelled to fall back to the 
position of the worst, and the nation discouraged from 
entering with zest into the legitimate competition of the 
world. In the candle-factory, as a page, and as a riveter 
Mr. Burns was saving enough money to get himself appren- 
ticed as an engineer. He fed his mind on Carlyle, Mill, and 
Adam Smith, and Charles XII. of Sweden was his hero. As 
a schoolboy he received for a prize Huxley’s Physiology from 
Huxley's own hands. His resolution and independence have 
Leen tested by his career from the moment when he devoted 
himself to a particular purpose. That moment, when the pity 
of his widowed mother's struggle with adversity struck him 


one day on Westminster Bridge, was perhaps as memorable | 


a point in his progress as another moment was in the life of 
Lord Shaftesbury when outside the walls of Harrow School 


he was astounded by the irreverent brutality of a pauper’s | 
| sense would have found it after the promised recasting of the 


funeral. To some extent Mr. Burns was driven deeper into 
his professions of Socialism by the intolerance of his employers, 
who dismissed him on account of his public speeches. He 
denounced “capital” more bitterly, no doubt, because he was 
bound to judge it by the capitalists he had met. He became 
positively a bogey-man to many respectable Londoners, who 
made him the centre of a kind of second Chartist terror. Take 
as an example of Mr. Grubb’s want of discrimination bis 
quotation (as though it were on all fours with the numerous 
incidents justly placed to the credit of Mr. Burns's good 
sense) of certain passages in a speech Mr. Burns made at the 
Old Bailey when he was tried for leading « riot :— 

“ And what was the initial cause of the damage being done ? 

If you would consult the working classes who think on political 
and social subjects, and who have attended large mass meetings 
in Hyde Park, you would find on investigation that there is a 
class of men who make it a practice on occasions of political 
demonstration to laugh and jeer from their club windows at the 
poverty of what they term ‘the great unwashed,’ to jeer at the 
misery their own greed has occasioned, and yet at elections these 
very men crave votes of those who previously had received their 
sneers. The crowd were not in a temper to stand even mere 
laughing, and they were not disposed to respond to contemptuous 
jeers by a smile. And what was the result? Stone-throwing 
commenced, and that was the result of the stupid, ungentlemanly, 
criminal conduct of the Carltou Club members.” 
This, of course, betrays the imexperience of Mr. Burns at 
that time, and one is led to conclude that the number of 
similar misapprebensions under stress of which he arrived 
at Socialism may have been very numerous. The truth, of 
course, is—we think we do not exaggerate—that no member 
of the Carlton Club ever jeered at poverty. Let us suppose 
that the Carlton Club is the most reactionary and the most 
selfish body in the world, as, for all we know, it may be in 
Mr. Burns's estimation; it still remains the fact that poverty 
is not an object of derision to any educated man in England. 
The sense of humour to which misery appeals is non-existent, 
just as there is no longer a laugh to be raised, except among 
street-arabs, at the expense of lunacy, which was thought 
mightily droll upon the Elizabethan stage. To-day Mr. Burns 
knows that as well as any one. 

The first time Mr. Burns was tried for riot the prosecution 
was not really pressed; Sir Charles Russell saw there was not 
a case for the Treasury. But the trial was amusing for the 
calling of Mr. Chamberlain as a witness. He was subpoenaed 
by Mr. Hyndman, who read extracts from « speech wherein 
Mr. Chamberlain had referred to the way in which Foulon was 
hanged to a Jamp-post in the French Revolution with a wisp 
of straw in his mouth for having advised the people to eat 
grass. Was not that seditious and inflammatory language ? 
Tbe weak and mistaken closing of Trafalgar Square to public 
meetings was the cause of Mr. Burns's second trial and 





imprisoument. This time there was vo duubt that Mr. Burns 
P 





| — —— 
had done something in violation of the law, as he and Mr 


| Cunninghame Graham had led a rush against the police 
Another procession that day was headed by William Morris 
and Mrs. Besant. Mr. Burns was naturally an heroic 
figure when he had served his three months in Pentonville 
Prison. The trust the working classes put in him was amply 
vindicated by his brilliant and wholly personal organisation of 
the great Dock Strike. One of the rare instances jp which 
the author gives its proper value to Mr. Burns’s change, or 
rather growth, of opinion is the comparison of Mr. Burns's 
| Judgments on the House of Commons before he entered jt 
}and after. Before his election Mr. Burns called the Honse of 
Commons a chapel-of-ease to the Stock Exchange, and added. 
“I would rather be a doorkeeper at Spring Gardens than g 
dweller in the tents of procrastination and apathy in the House 
of Commons.” After thirteen years in the “tents of pro. 
crastination” he said of the House :—“TI love it. I just love 
it!” Of course, much that Mr. Burns agitated for in jis 
earlier days has become part of the established order of 
things; but after making every allowance for that, we hold 
that he has changed less than most people think. He hag 
shown splendid courage rather in resisting the opinions which 
Socialists think he ought to hold. This biography will be of 
some service if it suggests to other readers, as it has to 
us, that Mr. Burns, with bis sturdy character and deep 
common-sense, never believed in delusive and pauperising 
palliatives. He had, what he still has, the true moral bravery 
which saves a man from being intimidated by his friends, It 
there were one moment more proper than another for writing 
Mr. Burns's biography during his life, we think that a critica] 





Poor Law. In the debates on that vastly important subject 
we look forward to seeing displayed all that is best in Mr, 
Burns's character, and all that is most valuable in his unique 
experience. The likeable impulses of his heart have been 
corrected by the accumulation of kuowledge,—exactly bow far 
corrected we sball kuow then. 





THE BRITAINS BEYOND THE SEAS* 
Mr. Wyatt Triupy bas set himself an ambitious task, in 
the prosecution of which he should receive sympathy and 
encouragement. The famous advice to think Imperially 
needs to be supplemented by the even more important counsel 
to think historically, and the mere title of the book of which 
this volume is the first instalment affords a striking example 
of the change which has come over the conception of English 
history and the way in which it should be written. The 
author's object, 1s we gather from the preface, is nothing less 
than to trace the growth of the British Empire from its 
earliest beginniugs down to the present day. He has made it 
his first principle “that no settlement of the English-speaking 
people overseas should be left unnoticed,” and his second 
“that the actors in the great drama should as far as possible 
speak for themselves from the records they have left 
bebind.” But the course of events bas forced him outside 
the limits of his title. He very properly decides that 
it is impossible to understand our Empire in India 
without some notice of the native races and of the 
Portuguese and Dutch explorers, or our history in America 
without saying something of the French and Spanish 
dominions that preceded, and for a long time overshadowed, 
the English Colonies. The story of South Africa is incomplete 
withont the Dutch settlers, and even in Australia the aborigines 


| played a part in the early days of the occupation which cannot 


be passed over. In theatrical language, Mr. Tilby has a “ full 
bill,” and he brings to the work very considerable reading, a 
pleasant style, the gift of clear and orderly narration, and a 
sense of proportion which is too often lacking in undertakings 
of such magnitude. We do not much like the cross-beadings 
that act as finger-posts to his pages; they are too suggestive 
of modern journalism, and the old-fashioned inset would have 
served the same purpose. Norcan we regard “ The Evolution 
of a Larger Synthesis” as a fortunate selection for the title 
of a chapter. The resources of the English language, we 
venture to think, are capable of grappling with Mr. Tilby’s 
idea. But in the main point of arrangement and _ sub- 
division he leaves nothing to be desired, and he has packed an 
enormous amount of well-sifted information into four hundred 


* The English People Overseas: a History. By A. Wyatt Tilty. 3 vols. 
Vol. LL. Lyuudou: Fraucis Gr. ii hs. [15s. net.) 
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with a liberal salting from the 


fifty pages, together 
weet The volume closes with 


f the English classics. 
oe aed of the world-struggle which lasted “from the day 
that Drake ventured into the charmed circle of the Indies 
till the day that Nelson drove the French out of Egypt 
and off the high seas.” But the winning of Canada and the 
loss of the thirteen Colonies are reserved for the next part of 
the story, in which the real expansion of England and the rise 
of the self-governing dependencies are to be traced and illus- 
trated. If the later volumes maintain the standard of the 
first, the completed work should be of the utmost value to 
those who want the history of the Empire in moderate 
compass and attractive form. 





FROM A HERTFORDSHIRE COTTAGE* 
Wuen a book opens at random at an essay on “ The Ways 
of Wasps,” and the author states that you may put your 
face within a foot of the entrance to a nest, and the wasps 
flying about outside will take no notice of you, it is fairly 
safe to conclude that the author has something to say. Mr. 
Beach Thomas has more than something to say; he is a very 
persistent and ingenious observer, and he has the ability of 
grouping his facts in graceful language. His outlook is 
described in the title of the book, From a Hertfordshire 
Cottage, and from his cottage he studies the ways and 


wills of birds and beasts and flowers, of the growth 
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made the book a little more coherent. if he had written more 
vaguely and generally of many summers and seasons. But, 
on the whole, his alteration of what, in its original form, 
presumably was “the past season” or “the present summer,” 
is pleasingly honest. It would have been better if his proofs 
had been a little more carefully read for misprints; but that 
is a minor fault in a book breezy with the air of woods in 
May, of curious lore of clouds and winds, and, above all, of 


| thought and work at first band. 








NOVELS. 





SPANISH GOLD.* 
In more ways than one Spanish Gold marks a new development 
in the literary career of Mr. Birmingham. Hitherto his best 


| work, though enlivened by humorous passages, bas been mainly 
| of a serious cast, while he has generally preferred the method 


of mushrvoms and lichens, of clouds dying and being born. | 


Here and there he writes a little uneasily, as when, for 


instance, he begins a chapter with so forced a sentence as: | 


“At the coming of the primroses our world moves rapidly 
to a divine event, which is never far off.” But his more 
usual mood is an easy movement among outdoor things, 


watching and cbronicling; and on occasion he sets down a 


passage of real beauty, like the chapter on “ kecksies,” which | 
is full of the scent and warmth of a midsummer night among | 


flowers. He has felt and written of a sense hard to describe 
who asks of the air of midnight: “Is there any hour in the 
year when the world so closes us in, so folds us round in its 
own element? Our body's contact with the air is for once as 
sensible as water about the diver’s body.” Somewhere else he 
writes of the pleasure of the touch of ripened wooden fruit, 


of episode to that of connected narrative. Now for the firat 
time he gives us a regular story, the complexion of which is 
almost continuously cheerful, with occasional lapses into 
irresponsible frivolity. The result is so exhilarating that 
a debt of gratitude is owing to the two young ladies who, 
as we gather from the dedication, persuaded Mr. Birming- 
ham to write them a tale of buried gold on an island. 
After all the excellent yarns which have been spun on this 
subject, from Poe down to Stevenson and “Q,” it might seem 
to argue an excess of daring on the part of Mr. Birmingham 
to exploit so hackneyed a motive. As a matter of fact, the 
opportunities afforded by the legends of “Spanish islands” all 
along the West Coast of Ireland have never yet been utilised 
in fiction, and Mr. Birmingham's variations on an old theme 
are so ingenious and original as to lend his book a most 
alluring freshness. The conflict between rival parties of 
treasure-seekers is a familiar feature, but he has given it a wholly 
new twist, thanks to the contrasted characters of the principals 
in the hunt and the engaging effrontery of the central figure,— 
the Rev. Joseph John Meldon, Protestant curate of Ballymoy. 
“J. J.,” as he is familiarly known to his friends, is a veritable 
“Playboy of the West,” though strangely different from the 
central figure of Mr. Synge’s drama. Something of a scholar 


|and a philosopher, with a positive genius for argumentation 


“when we can slip nuts from their tasselled shucks, acorns | 


from their sockets, and chestnuts from their woollen wrappers.” 


The pleasure is that of an observer capable of feeling and | 


interpreting in full measure,—a pleasure which belongs some- 
where, too, to the vigorous health that blows through the book 
like a wind. It is Mr. Thomas’s best mood, and he is to be 
envied the courage of his convictions as to what should be 
the duty, on occasion, of the rightly observant naturalist. 
Wasps are insects which he evidently takes pleasure in 
watching; he admires their amazing vitality. “ Wasps have 
a capacity for recovery comparable with their muscular power. 
They will soon wake from a strong dose of chloroform. Half- 
an-hour after you have immersed a nest of suffocated wasps in 
a bucket of water live wasps will begin to crawl up the 
side of the pail.” That is one of Mr. Thomas's experiments ; 
another is an even directer method of dealing with them. 


The idea being to discover whether the door of a wasps’ nest | 


is guarded by particular wasps detailed for the duty, Mr. 
Thomas’s method appears to have been to make “any sudden 
movement directly in front of the door,” and then wait to see 
what happened. Apparently the result is usually the same. 
“One, two, or three wasps will come out, not deliberately, 
crawling well to the front before flying, but as if the 
flight were begun within. The impetus is astounding, the 
line of flight as straight as a bullet; and so far as m 

experience goes the charger always takes exposed skin for his 
mark.” The passage is an interesting comment on the writér’s 
just claim, in an introductory chapter, that the unforgivable 
thing in writing of life out of doors is “a willingness to say 
more than you see.” It is exactly this sense of truth, of an 
honest determination to put all his facts in exactly the right 
register, which ought to absolve Mr. Thomas from any stray 
charge of having made his book a little duller by a slight 
over-emphasis of dates. He is continually speaking of “ the 
summer of 1906” or “the season of 1907” as having been 
distinguished for this or that, and perhaps he could have 





* From a Hertfordshire Coltage. By W. Beach Thomas. London: Alston 
Livers. [us. 6d.) 


and no respect for persons, athletic, resourceful, good-natured, 
thick-skinned, and incurably untidy, “J. J.,” in virtue of the 
law that extremes meet, has won the friendship of Major 
Kent, a retired officer of fastidious habits, on the strength of 
their common interest in sport and yachting. One day the 
Major asks his friend to look at some old family papers, in 
which “J.J.” discovers a reference to the treasure, and insists 
on their exploring the island of Inishgowlan forthwith. On 
their arrival in Major Kent’s yacht “J. J.’s” energies are 
devoted to concealing their intentions from the inspector of 
the Congested Districts Board, an old College friend, and 
the natives of the island. Bya prodigal display of circum- 
stantial invention, in which Major Kent is invested, to bis 
great dismay, with all imaginary functions, 
suspicion is disarmed, and the treasure-hunt is vigorously 
At this juncture, however, Sir Giles Buckley, 


manner of 


prosecuted. 
a dissipated and impecunious absentee Baronet, accompanied 
by a friend who bad hired Meldon’s yacht, arrives on a 
similar errand. The game of bluff is kept up gallantly by 
the curate, and a crisis is reached when Mr. Willoughby, 
the Chief Secretary, reaches the island in a steam-yacht. 
“J. J.,” however, shows no reluctance to face the music, and 
when taxed with unwarrantable perversions of fact by the 
great man, pulverises him by a masterly vindication of 
pragmatism as applied to the situation. The Chief Secretary, 
hypnotised by his voluble antagonist, henceforth accepts the 


rdle of an amused but bewildered onlooker, and the oldest 


| inbabitant has actually entrusted the curate with the treasure, 





when the wicked Baronet, taking them at an advantage, dis- 
ables them both, and carries off the hoard. The sequel, which 
describes how the undefeated “ J. J.” turns the tables on his 
assailants, and, with the aid of Father Mulcrone, the parish 
priest of an adjoining island, captures the enemy's yacht, is 
admirably told, and the easy good nature with which “J. J.” 
acquiesces in the disposal of the treasure largely atones for 
the unscrupulousness of his earlier methods. 

The construction of the story leaves some loopholes for 


* Spanish Gold. By George A. Birmingham. Londou: Methuen and Co. [6s.] 
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criticism. Major Kent, whose conventional outlook on life 
renders him an excellent foil to his exuberant friend, is 
allowed in the latter stages of the story to lapse entirely 
into the background, and his self-effacement is not 
altogether in keeping with his character. There ure 
moments, again, when the loquacity of the curate threatens 
to retard the march of the narrative. But it is un- 
gracious to cavil at venial blemishes when the quality 
of the entertainment is of such sustained excellence. 
Though tinged with caricature, the portraits of the 
Chief Secretary and of Higginbotham reproduce widely 





es 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


Under this heading we notice such Books 
B .... Jor veview in ioe Sorms. | or. - Not any 
In the “Handbooks of Church Extension,” Edited by TL. E 
Dodson, M.A.,and @. R. Bullock-Webster (A. R. Mowbray ang 
Co., 2s. net per vol.), we have two volumes, South A; rica, by the 
Right Rev. A. Hamilton Baynes, and Australia, by the Rev. A.B 
David. Bishop Baynes, who at one time occupied the and. 
disputed See of Natal, has the more difficult task, and he has 


different phases of officialdom with conspicuous skill. It is | accomplished it with much success. We do not, it may be regard 
t aoe 


impossible to write a story of modern Ireland without 
introducing politics, but Mr. Birmingham is the impartial 
and genial satirist of ail parties. The islanders, whether 
“children of a vanishing race,” like the old patriarch 
O'Flaherty, with his royal look of “calm and _ satisfied 
superiority,” or his impish grandchild, Mary Kate, “J. J.’s” 
diminutive henchwoman, who always says “it might” for “ it 
is,” are drawn from the quick, and their attitude towards the 
visitors is indicated with a mingling of humour and sympathy 
born of intimate first-hand knowledge. But “J. J.” dominates 
the scene throughout, and will excite an insatiable desire in 
those who have made his acquaintance to hear more of the 
adventures of this amazing curate. 





Dominy’s Dollars. By B. P. Neuman. (John Murray. 63.)— 
In this volume Mr. Neuman gives us another study of the money- 
maker. David Dominy, to call him by the surname which he 
assumes, is a Jew orphan living in the Jewish quarter of New 
York, who by a series of happy chances rises to a position where 
he is able to win for himself opportunities of money-making on 
the grand scale. The most powerful chapters in the book are 
those in which he is put to the testi by the woman with 
whom he is in love, Sadie Walder. 





Sadie has become a Christian | 


and a Roman Catholic, and thinks that she must give herself to | 


religion ; but her love for David prompts her to feel that if she 
can redeem him from pure money-making, it will be a sign from 
heaven that this is the work to which she is to devote herself. 
She therefore tells him that if he will abandon his great scheme 
for making a colossal fortune she will be his wife, but that other- 
wise she will become a nun. 
the gleam of light which comes to him through the text in which 
our Lord calls a little child to Himself, are depicted with 
wonderful realism, as is his subsequent conviction that the 
sacrifice of his ambition is impossible to him, because he never 
was a child, and never will be. The whole novel is a very striking 
example of Mr. Neuman’s power in the drawing of character. 
Dominy lives before us, and his suicide-—he kills himself because, 
having attained his great object, life has nothing farther to offer 
him—convinces the reader. 
deserves careful reading. 
Redemption. By René Bazin. With a Preface by Dr. A. S. 
Rappoport. (Sisley’s. 6s.)—The translation of this book, though 


The struggle in Dominy’s mind, and | 


The book is a remarkable study, and | 


marred by one or two blemishes, is sufficiently flowing for the | 


reader’s enjoyment of the story. 


whom the reading of French presents no diificulties are advised 


to make acquaintance with M. René Bazin’s remarkable novel, 
“De Toute son Ame,” in its original form rather 
any translation. 
fail to be of interest to the English reader, the chief thing 


which will strike him being the extraordinary difference between 


than in 


the relations of employer and employed in Republican France ! 


and Monarchical England. Generally the position of the work- 
man in France is inferior to that which he enjoys here. The 
figure of Mile. Henriette, the milliner’s assistant, is full of charm 
and vitality, and the story of the devotion of her life to the poor 
will convince the reader of its truth. 
RrapaBiLe Novets.—The Council of Justice. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) —This is a very spirited story about 
the Nihilist movement. Readers who were pleased by the “ Four 
Just Men” will find it much to their minds. Love and the Poor 
Suitor. By Perey White. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—The title 
sufficiently indicates the character of the story. Those who have 
the old-fashioned liking for a happy ending will be pleased. 
The Law of the Land. By Fred M. White. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.)—A brisk story of an amateur detective who is 
amazingly enterprising, acute, and successful. But we cannot 
see what it has to do with “the Law of the Land.”——The Pit/ail. 
By Sir W. Magnay. (Same publishers. 6s.)—A modern novel 


By Edgar Wallace. 








of adventure in which archaeology and treasure-hunting are 
excitingly mingled. 


At the same time, those to | 


The picture of French working people cannot ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| nothing,” he says with great truth. 





the questions discussed from exactly the same standpoint, bat we 
gladly acknowledge the fairness and liberality with which Bishop 
Baynes examines them. ‘The painful story of the Colenso con- 
troversy, for instance, is told in an excellent spirit. One point of 
supreme importance does not appear. What was the intrinsic 
worth of Bishop Gray’s condemnation of Colenso? What hag 
been the course of opinion during the fifty years that have passed 
since then? Would any one now be condemned for holding that 
the Leviticus ritual is of much later date than the Exodus, and 
that the numbers and other details of the wilderness wanderings 
cannot be accepted? Happily, there are other subjects besides 
the controversial that have to be dealt with. Here Bishop 
Baynes is naturally more at his ease, and gives us a very good 
narrative. The Australian Church has not been without diff. 
culties; but it has not kad the fortune, good or bad, to have such 
protagonists as Gray and Colenso. For the most part its con. 
troversies have been about organisation,—the question of the 
Primacy, for instance. The reader will find an interesting and 
illuminating account of the growth and development of tie 
These, judged by the ordinary test of numbers, hayo 
certainly been most satisfactory. 


Church. 


By the Rev. Gilbert Monks. (Elliot Stock. 
5s.) —Mr. Monks describes his book as “a practical study in the 


Pastor in Ecclesia. 


, 


art of money-raising.’ The Dean of Durham explains in the 
preface which he has furnished that this really means a study 
in the art of getting your people to work with you. “It is the 
danger of an Established Church that it offers its wares for 
And the frequent wealth of 
its ministers increases the danger. One hears it said: “Oh, the 
Rector is rich enough to pay for this or that”; and people shut 
their pockets while they avail themselves without a scruple of 
free sittings and all that goes with them. One of the hardest 
things to bring home to the average Churchman is that his duty 
to give is absolutely independent of the poverty or wealth of 
Mr. Monks escapes this difficulty by taking 
for his protagonist the curate-in-charge of a poor district. He 
tells us how he worked it, using as his method, first and foremost, 
All this is abundantly illustrated 
by anecdote and apposite quotation. The formation of a Church 
Council, the working of a Sunday-school, a rummage sale, a 


the parish priest. 


the co-operation of his people. 


harvest festival, and other occasions furnish the opportunity of 


much judicious counsel. One thing we would emphasise, 
Musie as it is now managed is often a great hindrance to 


devotion. Surely it is more than a little strange that, for the 
sake of a musical effect, the pecple should say the Lord’s Prayer 


without “Our Father” and the Creed without “I believe.” 


Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits. (Cambridge University Press. 21s. net.)—This volume 


is, in respect of subject, the sizth in the series. The matters 
with which it deals are sociology, magic, and religion, and the 
region concerned the Eastern Islands. Folk-tales, genealogies, 
kinship, customs of courtship and marriage (curious and elaborate 
to a degree), property, funeral ceremonies, social organisation, 
trade, quarrels and warfare, are the subdivisions of “ Sociology.” 
There is a morality, very narrow, but well defined. Magic, which 
occupies a considerable part of the folk-tales, has, as might be 
expected, a large domain. Religion consists mainly of totemism, 
animism, and omens, with vague notions of mythical 
beings ; but, says Mr. Haddon, who is one of the chief contributors 
to the Report, “we did not discover in ‘I'orres Straits anything 
like an All-Father or Supreme Being.” 


some 





Selections from Travels and Journals Preserved in the Bombay 
Edited by George W. Forrest. (E. A. Arnold, and 
10s. Gd.)—Mr. Forrest, who was formerly Director of 
Records to the Indian Government, has put together in this 
volume a number of curious records. 
obsolete. 
have now been accurately surveyed. 


Secretariat. 
others. 


Geographically, they are 
Routes which were once largely matters of speculation 
But the 


human interest 
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mains. James Outram, for instance, describes his journey from 
Thelet which had been captured by the British on November 13th, 
1839. He determined to try a route which might be available for 
troops, and so disguised himself in Afghan costume, and travelled 
in the company of “three holy Syuds of Shawl.” They passed on 
their way many parties of fugitives, most of them women whose 
men folk had been killed or had left them in the lurch. One 
such party was & special embarrassment. It consisted of the 
families of the Khan of Khelat’s brother and his principal 
Minister. Some men were with them; but all but one of the 
women, Who had never before been outside the harem, were on 
foot. The Syuds were recognised, and Outram, who himself had 
to support the character of a holy man, could not but listen 
to the complaints and sorrows of the fugitives. His difficulty 
was aggravated by the fact that he was dressed in a costume 
taken from the Minister’s own wardrobe,—it had been given him 
as suitable for the disguise. Outram had to show sympathy, and 
doubtless felt it; but he could not understand a word of the 


; > } 
. Scarcely less disturbing was the attitude of the people. | 
any J Memoir by Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. (West Strand Pab- 


They were exceedingly curious, much put out by the fall of 
Khelat, and divided between fear and hatred of the Feringees who 
had brought it about. On the eighth day, after surmounting not 
afew difficulties and dangers, Outram arrived at the coast and 
embarked for Karachi, “taking with me,” says the traveller, “my 
Afghan yaboo, which though only 13 hands had carried me and 
saddle bags, altogether weighing upwards of 16 stones, the whole 
distance (355 miles) in 74 days, having during that time been 
111 hours on his back.” Forty-six miles for seven days in succes- 
sion was pretty good! Not less notable, but in a different 
direction, are the journals of Mr. Masson, “a gentleman of 
Kentucky.” Mr. Masson started from Tabriz and travelled 
through Afghanistan and the Punjab, keeping his eyes shrewdly 
open for what was to be seen. “He did not present himself 
before Runjet Sing, as he had no wish to enter his service.” 


Sir James Douglas. By Robert Hamilton Coats and R. E. 
Gosnell, (T.C. and E.C. Jack. 21s. net.)—This volume belongs 
to the series of “ Makers of Canada.” Most of these distinguished 
persons have to do with Eastern Canada. Here we are taken to 
the West, a region much later in development, but with some 
great advantages of its own, notably that of climate. James 
Douglas, a scion of the famous Scottish house, went out to take up 
a post in the North-West Company in 1820. In the following 
year the Company was amalgamated with its old rival—we might 
say enemy—the Hudson’s Bay Company. Young Douglas was 
disposed to throw up his appointment, but was persuaded to stay. 
We may pass over the early years of his official life. In 1838 the 
Company obtained an exclusive right to Vancouver Island for 
twenty-one years. The grant was to be void unless a settlement 
was made within five years. Of course, the Company did not want 
to make settlements. It imposed a prohibitive prico of £1 per 
acre on the land which it sold, with the additional burden 
that for every hundred acres the settler was to import 
three families or six single settlers. What it wanted was not 
colonists, but furs. In 1858 its rights were purchased by the 
Government for £57,500. The Colony of British Columbia came 
into existence, and James Douglas became the first Governor, 
severing, of course, his connexion with the Company. Not much 
had been done to develop the country. In 1854 there were, 
besides seventeen thousand Indians, four hundred and fifty 
inhabitants of various nationalities, three hundred being divided 
between Victoria and Sooke, one hundred and twenty-two at 
Nanaimo, and the rest at Fort Rupert. Five hundred acres were 
under cultivation, but of these all but forty belonged to the 
Company. So much for the settlement effected in twenty years. 
Douglas held office up to 1863, when he resigned, not without 
genuine expressions of regret from the Colony. We have passed 
over various matters of controversy, differences with Russia and 
the United States about boundaries, and internal differences. It 
has been enough to call attention to a valuable addition to this 
most praiseworthy series. 


Report on the Teaching of English in the U.S.A. By M. 
Atkinson Williams. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. net.)— 


Miss Williams explains that this volume represents the work 
done by her as the holder of a Gilchrist Travelling Studentship. 
And very valuable work it seems to have been. Those who draw 
up school programmes in this country, and those who carry them 
out, may alike learn much from it. English, to put the matter 
briefly, occupies more room in an American than it does in an 
English time-table. In the grammar-schools of Cambridge, 
Mass., it had eight and a half hours out of a total of twenty-three 
and three-quarters, and this does not include the time given to 
history and geography. On this side arithmetic is preferred to it ; 
the place is “ usurped,” thinks Miss Williams, and we are inclined 











to agree. Only it must be remembered that arithmetic is a subject 
in which all children “ start fair.” Environment does not count, 
as it does when literature comes on the scene. The detailed 
criticisms of the book we must leave. Miss Williams saw much 
to admire, but found some defects. The mixture of races 
puts the American school at a disadvantage. Much of the 
English spoken is bad and the spelling often indifferent. And 
sometimes there is more show than reality in the knowledge 
acquired. But the average of intellectual activity brought to 
bear on the subject seems to be greater. Some quite pretty 
verses are given as specimens. Here is a stanza from one of 
them. First we hear of the “ bare brown feet Of a girl of the 
Northern land,” and then of a “Southern boy,” and how they 
dream of knights and maidens :— 


“* The broad blue sea that stretched between 
To the girl aud boy was naucht, 
For they crossed pm | met on Funey’s Bridge 
O’er childbood’s Sea of Thought.” 





Memories of Gardens. By Alexander Innes Shand. With 
lishing Company. 10s. 6d. net.)—In this volume we have a 
reprint of fifteen papers recently—i.e., within the last ten years— 
contributed to a contemporary. Besides that which supplies the 
title, we have these subjects: “ The Tramp in Summer,” “ Scottish 
Games,” “ Angling Recollections,” “The Last of the Road,” “Qld 
Waterways,” and “Manners.” Criticism would be out of place, 
and, indeed, Mr. Shand’s name sufficiently commends them. 
“The Eighteenth Century Squire” is a study founded on 
Fielding, Smollett, and other authorities. In the “ Memoir” Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett says what he ought to say, and perhaps 
a little more. Surely it would be better to keep party recrimina- 
tions out of all discussions on Indian questions. 

The Trout-Waters of England. By Walter M.Gallichan. (T.N. 
Foulis. 2s. 6d. net.)—* The waters that I shall describe in these 
pages,” writes Mr. Gallichan in his preface, “are ‘open’—that is 
to say, the holiday angler can enjoy his recreation upon their 
banks without fee in some cases; while in none of the quarters 
will he find it necessary to expend much money upon his sport.” 
It would have been well if he had given us a list of the absolutely 
free waters, beginning with the Thames. We take it that this 
list would have been short. The angler must go far nowadays if 
he is to fish for nothing. The method actually followed does not 
seem to us a very useful one. A map of England with the free 
waters marked in colour would have been more instructive. Asa 
matter of fact, many waters described are not open, and not even 
cheap. On p. 24, for instance, we hear of a certain preserve in 
the Itchen where a season ticket costs £25. Waters, too, that 
can only be fished by residents in an hotel are not cheap. And the 
long distances to be travelled before the moderately cheap waters 
can be reached must be reckoned. 





We have received Vol. III. of The Works of James Buchanan, 
Collected and Edited by James Bassett Moore (J. B. Lippincott 
Company ; sold only in sets of 12 vols., £12 12s. net). James 
Buchanan was President of the United States 1856-1860. This 
volume contains speeches, papers, letters, &c., from February 12th, 
1836—June 27th-28th, 1838. Some at least of them look as if 
they might have been permitted to pass into oblivion without 
loss. But of this we can hardly, it may be, judge on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


The Empire of the East. By H. B. Montgomery. (Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This “Empire” is Japan, and it is Japan 
which our author seeks “ to depict as it really is, not the Japan 
seen through glasses of various colours.” Very good. But we 
must not forget that one of the colours is rose. Mr. Montgomery 
is, indeed, an enthusiast ; he is full of admiration for what he has 
seen, and he mounts on wings of prophecy. He sees many virtues 
in this people, and he predicts that they will be lasting and will 
be developed into something still more noble. The one thing, we 
might almost say, that does not satisfy him is the status of 
woman. ‘The State of which this can be said is, as Aristotle tells 
us, ill-ordered as to one of its halves. He laments, too, the decay 
of the best Japanese wit. We do not set ourselves against his 
optimistic views. Much that he says is true beyond all question. 
Whether the Japanese will be good masters is a thing about 
which one can hardly escape some serious doubt. What is going 
on in Korea scarcely tends to a favourable answer. And that 
they will be a conspicuous race can hardly be doubted. However 
this may be, Mr. Montgomery has written a very interesting 
book. 

New Epitions.—We have received the first six volumes of 
“The Oxford Thackeray” (H. Frowde, 2s. net per vol.) The 
arrangement is, as far as possible, chronological. The first 
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volume contains Thackeray’s earliest writings—the first of all 
was his comic Timbuctoo, dated April, 1829—and carries us down 
as far as 1841; Vol. II. begins with 1837, and goes down to 1845. 
The reason of this variation is that it is convenient to put 
together writings of the same kind. Dr. George Saintsbury 
furnishes a general introduction, and special notes where they are 
required, ‘lhese, we need hardly say, add greatly to the value of 
the edition. This is to be completed in seventeen volumes. It 
would be difficult, we imagine, to find a better equivalent for the 
very moderate price charged. Contrast seventeen volumes of 
Thackeray for 34s., and eight novels of the day at 4s. 6d. each, 
making 36s., even if the novels are really new. Messrs. 
Methuen and Co. send us four volumes of “ Rudyard Kipling’s 
Poems.” These are The Five Nations, The Seven Seas, Depart- 
mental Ditties, and Barrack Room Ballads. The volumes are neatly 
bound in red leather at 21s. net in case, or 53. net per volume. 











(*,* Erratum.—The name of the author of The Statutes of 
Wales, reviewed in last week’s issue, p. 271, was incorrectly 
given as “ Ivor Bowers,” instead of Ivor Bowen. ] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK 


oe 
Alcock (D.), The Romance of Protestantism ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 36 
Bagot (R.), Anthony Cuthbert, cf 8V0........0. 06.000 cceceseeeeeneescesenee ‘Methuen) 60 
Bailey (L. H.), The State of the Farmer, cr 8v0 cesceseeeceeeee( Macmillan) net 5/0 
Banfield (E. J.), Confessions of a Beachcomber, 8vo .............(Unwin) net 15/0 


Barber (E. A.), Lead Glazed Pottery, Part I. ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/0 





Barnett (H. N.), Legal Responsibility of the Druvkara, er S8vo (Bailli¢re)net 26 
Berry (W. G.), France since Waterloo, cr 8V0 .........c00ceecceceesne ees (Methuen) 6/0 
Boyce (N.), The Bond, er 8vo ....... ° ....(Dackworth) 60 
Breasted (J. H.), A History of the Ancient Egyptians sisi (Smith & Elder) 6/0 


Brett (S.), Pan and the Little Green Gate, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Buster Brown's Amusing Cupers, folio ... .(Dean) net 36 
Caffin (C. H.), Story of American Painting, 8 8Svo ) (Hodder & Stoughton) net lu6é 






Cave (J.), The Wiles of a W Riis MEE acansue cceccocesence svseucesensce cehenee (Long) 60 
Chamberlain (J. F.), How We Travel, SIND siitatacsusmaesadendanmndahiions (Maecmill: an) 26 
Chesney (W.), The Claimant, cr 8vo_ .......... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Chesterton (G. K.): a Criticism, CT BVO .....c0s:seceeeeceeeeeees (Alston Rivers) 50 
Couperus (L.), Psyche, er 8vo ...... cuban a ...(Alston Rivers) 36 
Drabble (E.), Elementary Botany, cr 8v0 ... . ..... ignesouh peniteie (E. Arnold) 26 
Fitchett (Ww. H.), A Pawn in the Game, cr 8vo .. (Smith & Elder) 60 
Fry (G. C.), Text-Book of Geography, Cf 8VO ........6ccccccceeee oe ; (Clive) 46 


Harben (Ww. N.), Gilbert Neal : a Novel, ik, .(Harper) 60 
Hardy (I. D.), The Mystery of a Mooulight Tryst, cr Svo (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Hare (C.), Courts and Camps of the Italian Renaissance, 8v0 .(Harper) 10/6 
Hett Ww: S.), Short History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the 
ee ..(Methuen) 36 
Holland (C.), From the North Foreland to Peuzauce, roy 80. 
(Chatto & Windus) net 12/6 
Hollind (T. E.), The Laws of War on Land, 8vo..... (C “larend on Press) net uJ 
Howe (M. A. D.), Life and Letters of George Baucroft, 2 vols. 8v0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 160 
Hutchison (R.), Applied Physiology, cr 890............04 -ss0008 (E. Arnold) net 7/6 
Ingpen (A. R.), Law Relating to Executors and Adwinistrators, roy 8vo 
— & Sons) 25/0 
..(Bailliere) net 21/0 
estoccesse (Unwin) 6/0 
(Connoisseur) net 76 


Kerr (J. M. M.), Operative Midwifery, roy 8vo ............. 
Locke (J.), The Stem of the Crimsou Dahlia, cr Svo.. 
Macfali (H.), Boucher: the Man and his Times, 4to . 




















Macpherson (J. F.), Yetta the Magnificent, CF SVO  ...........cccceeeseee (Long) 60 
Marchmont (A. W.), My Lost Self, cr 800 ...........00000+ secseressccesees (Cassell) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), Hetty Beresford, er 8vo . ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Memoirs and Services of the 83rd Regimeut, “Cour uty of Dublin, from 1793 
Be OD | cevecnnoncgenmuncieecncnnenanpanye cneaseo ersagns coccees cacese cnvesed (Rees) net 30 
Mencken (H. L.), The Philosophy of F. Nietzsche, vo ...(Uuwin) net 76 
Murray (D. C.), A Woman in Armour, Cr 8VO  ......6.cccccececcee eee eeeeeee (Long) 6/0 
Norman (Mrs. G.), Sylvia in Society, cf 8V0 .............0.cecceeeeeeee (Unwin) net 3/6 
Norwell (A.), Element: ary Applied Mechanics een, ¢ er 8vo(Longmans) 3/0 
Openshaw (M.), The Loser Pays, cr 8vo....... .(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Paternoster (G. 8.), The Orphan- -Monger, 0" SO NSIS Sie (J. Milne) 6/0 
Phillpotts (E ), The V irgin in Judgment, cr 8V0 ............ccceeseees (Cassell) 6/0 
Selincourt (H. De), Great ic tnisichitioan inte senaianains (Methuen) net 10/6 
Sergeant (P. W.), The oun chietenostecnentenssete s Enchantress, 2 vols. 
 _ ....(Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Snowden (K.), The Life ‘Class. cr Br0 (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Somerville (k. €& ) and Ross (M.), Further Experiences ‘of an Irish RB. he 
GPE dccnensterenccomnpsenecio - (Longm aus) 60 
Stabb (J.). Some Old Devon C hurches, DE nk cccescigecends (Simpkin) net 7/6 
Swan (A. S.), Hester Lane, cr $vo ............... ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
£ wetenham (L.), Conquering Prayer, cr 8¥0...........cccccccecees (J. Clarke) net °2/6 
* ‘hempson (Francis), Selected Poems, 12mo .... ‘ .(Methuen) net 5/0 
Titchever (E. B.), Lectures on the Elemeutary Psychology of Feeling and 
SE eee sereeeseeeeee( Macmillan) net 6/0 
Warren (M. R.), The Land of the Liviug, cr 8vo ................. ....(Harper) 6/0 
Westall (G.), Iuland Cruisi ng On the Rivers and Canals of England and 
Wales, 8vo acnuilideantinienisetialaininsts-ubiblanie ..(Lander & Westall) net 7/6 
Wilthur (8.), The Life of “Mary Baker Ex idy, 8vo (Harrap) 7/6 


Wright (C. H. H.), Light from Egyptian Papyri on Jewish History before 
Christ, cr ne pecsecsousoocesossess .. (Williams & Norgate) net 3/0 


Wright (E. B.), The French Civil Code, roy. 8vo. .(Stevens & Sons) 25/0 











Zahn (E.), Golden Threads, cr 8V0............00ccscecececeeesecseese (Hutchiuson) 6/0 
AND BEAUTIFUL & 
LIBERTY 00.8 INEXPENSIVE BROCADES 
DESIGNS Regent St. London CHOICE 
REPRODUCED COLOURS 
FROM RARE ¥ GRACEFUL 
BROIDERIES CATVERNS oSSTraEs DRAPING 
OF HISTORIC AND VERY 
OoOriGcgtin DURABLE 


FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hgap Orricre: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000, 


@ualmen: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). , 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burgiary and Theft 
Pilate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantec 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies, 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED Tus 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE Iy 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING is; 
DECEMBER NEXT, 

Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Aveuts, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY TUE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C9, 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,093,999. Claims paid, £3,493,999, 


64 CORNITILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835, 
ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT 
Write for Leaflet 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT On Net Cost of Endowment 
INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHU enonast LONDON, E.C, 


ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
INSURANCE THE WORLD. 
COMPANY, LTD. 











Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 





FIRE. LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS - =.£14,298,499. 





THE HOLIDAYS 


afford a good opportunity for 
RE-MAKING BEDDING 
RE-UPHOLSTERING 
RENOVATIONS ALTERATIONS 


MPTON § 
NATIONAL GALLERY 
specialize in this work and 
will be picased to submit - - 
ESTIMATES FREE 





HAMPTONS are not connected with any other Furnishing House: 
ONLY sHOWROOMS: PALL MAL hee LONDON 


HOUSES, &c.. FOR SALE AND TO LET. 








ULWICH, with its renowned educational facilities und 


excellent train service to City and Victoria, Charming detached 
rAMIL Y RESIDENCE iu high and healthy position, close to C: rilege, Girls’ 
ths zh School, aud stati Six bedrooms, bath (h. and ¢.), and 2 excelleut 
reception-rooms ;__ be vutiful secluded garden. Thoroughly decorated to 


Rent only £65.—Apply tor full 
CARNALY, Dulwich 


teuaut’s taste for September quarter. 
particulars and photo. from Messrs. MARTEN an 
Station, S.E. Telephone: Sydenham 430, 


QOUTH 








COAST.—FOR SALE, Gentleman’s Detached 
, FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, in picturesque Sussex village near sea, Six 
bedrooms, 3 reception, bathroom (h. & ¢.); every convenieuce. Very large 
matured gordon, exte nsive orchard, Tennis, Near links. South aspect. London 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





W miles.—Apply, “ SUS3bBX,’ c/o Mr. Stausbury, 89 Chaucery Lave, “Loudow. 
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XCEPTIONAL SCHOLASTIC OPPORTUNITY.— 

bui dings in charming grounds of extensive nature. Chapel, 

Fine Situate on South Coast. Long lease and School furn.—Principais 

bath, 67 5irs. apply “OXON.,” c/o Mr. Percy Short, Solr., Donington House, 

Norfolk Street, Strand. = — 

| LADY RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS (gentle- 

2s in her newly decorated house, within 5 minutes of Tube and 

Staif of experienced servants ; excellent cooking; valeting. 

Liberal terms.—Apply, Mrs. B. WOOD, 102 Queen's 
Telephone, 3126 Kensington 





people) ; 
District Railway. 
jet and refinement. 





Gate. South Kensington. 

GcHOOL TRANSFER.—Large and very successful 
te) BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Kindergarten, 
KL te residential neighbourhood of London; old established; 137 


ip aye of whom are boarders; premises spec:ally built for a school; 
pupils, reaver last three years, £2,777 ; average net profits, £1,051; goodwill, 
— nossibly capitation fee on puy Is transferred wonld be acceptet.—For 
£1,5005 or culars apply ‘* T.807.” care of Messrs. Truman avl Knightley, 
sited Peducational Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 





__ 


————— - - - —_——— - 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
7ORCESTERSHIRE KDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

OLDBURY SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 

A HEAD-MASTER for the above-named Secondary School is REQUIRED 

a og appointed must have a thorough knowledge of Secondary 

Sch <*, working uuder the Secondary School Regulations of the Board of 

Edveation, must hold an Honours Degree, and must have special qualiica- 

tions in Science. - 

The salary will be £250 per annum 


The selected candidate will be required to take up his duties at the begin- 
ning of Next Term, which opens on September 16th, or as soon after that 
date as possible. . , 

Applications mu-t be sent dersigned (from whom forms of 
application and all further particulars may be obtained), together with copies 
of not more thau three receut testimonials, before the end of the second week 


in September. 


in to the u 








A. WESTON PRIWSTLEY, 
Director of Education. 
PMT 201.) 
TIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
AIGBURTH VALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


County Education Office, Worcester, 
I%th August, 1908, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of SCIENCE MISTRESS at 
the Aigburth Vale Secondary School for Girls, 

Candidates will be expected to teach Chemistry, Botany, and Elementary 
Physics, avd salary will be at the rate of £135 per anuum. 

Special Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained from 
the DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, with 
whom they must be lodged not later than September 9th, 1908. 

EDWALD R. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 
LASGOW PRCVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
PHONETICS. 

The Committee REQUIRE the services of a LADY to act as an 
ASSISTANT to the LECTURER on PHONETICS. Uaiversity Graduate 
preferred. Salary to begiu at £130 per 2nnum.—Applications, stating age and 
qualifications, and accompanied by 50 copies of testimonials, should be 
forwarded on or before the ist September to the Director of Studies, 
Technical Colleze, Glaerow. 

A FREE STUDENTSHIP.—WANTED. at the end of 
Jt September, a WORKER at the CHESTERFIELD WOMENS 
SETTLEMENT. Opportuniti ifforded for training in Sve al Work, both 
theoretic and practical. One wi a University Educatiou preferred.—Apply 
to the WARDEN, The Settlement, Chastersold 


ARPENTER and JOINER (34), abstainer, Dee tiiwo 

/ APPOINTMENT on gentleman's « to take charge of Building 
Dept. Experienced in all branches ible to prepare 
Instructor in School. Board of Education certificate 
struction and drawing; City and Guilds of London certiiicate 
and joinery.—FLAX MAN, 101 Stoke Road, Slouch, Bucks 


























state 








for carpeutry 








b ee FRENCH LADY (Diplomée), used to Teaching, 

DESIRES SITUATION ina SCHOOL. French Grammar and Litera- 
ture. Excellent references.—Mile. GOUELLAIN, “ Claverton,” Alum Chine 
Road, Bournemouth. 


Oy in PHYSICS and MATHS. by PUBLIC. 
SCHOOL MASTER of 15 years’ experience. General Matric., &c. 
W. Norwood.—Apply, Box 206, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, we. 


NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 

4 PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 

Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practice 1 Training in Electrical 

and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superimtendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works. Loughboronel 


_ PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners No preminw 
required. Term of InJeutures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyunoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course; 

i supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellincton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 



























UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
lien OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER 

A large additional house will be opened in October, 1908, at ** The Oaks,” 
Fallowfield. Fees, 36 to 50 guineas for the Session. One or two small 
Bursaries will be awarded for next session.- Applications, with qualifications 
and testimouials, to the WARDEN (Miss Ph, Sheavyn, D.Lit.), Ashburne 
House 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

18 ENDSLEIGH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Established and Conducted by Members of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 
Near University and Bedford Colleges, Slade School of Art, School of 
Meticine for Women. and British Mnseum.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 

EW HALL. — KESIDENCK FOK WOMEN 
STUDENTS of Music, Art, Literature, &-, 19 and 21 Lexham 
Gardens, W. Principal, Miss RANSOM. Charges from 13 to 30 guineas per 
term of twelve weeks. ‘I wenty-live students receive, 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
F. MARRIOTT, A.B.C.A., Heod-Master, 
HAROLD SPEED, Portrait Painting and Figure Composition. 
E. J. SULLIVAN, A.R.W.S., Book Illustration 
ALBERT TOFT, Hon. A.R.C.A.. 5.B.S., Modelling from Life. 
W. LEE HANKEY, Etching and Aquatint. 
W. AMOR FENN, Design and Book Illustration. 
PERCY BUCKMAN, Life, Antique, aud Painting. 
FREDERICK HALNON, 8.B.S., Modelling (Life and Antique). 
F. JOHN SEDGEWICE, Jewellery and Enamelling. 
Day and Evening Classes for Meu aud Women. 
THIS SCHOOL NOW OCCUPIES NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
STUDIOS. 
Full particulars of the School will be sent on application to the WARDEN, 


| Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 





O 0-U2BT.F 
y) 
TRAINING OF 





O F LO0.8 D-O-8:. 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


| LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C, 


Privcipal—JOUN ADAMS, MLA., B.Sc., 
Professor of Education iu the University of London. 
Vice- Principals — 
T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.sc.; Miss MARGARET PUNNETT, B.A. 


The Secondary Department of the College is open to Men and Women who 





| possess a degree or its equivalent, and desire either to prepare for the 


OFFICER, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


University of London Diploma in the Theory and Practice of Education, or to 
make any Special Study of the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 

The London County Council is prepared, under certair conditions, to grant 
free places to a limited number of Students, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on SATURDAY, 26th September, 1908 

For Prospectus and forms of application, apply to the EXECUTIVE 


G. L. GOMME, 
P Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
19th August, 1908, 





as MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
| 


| 





on OCTOBER Ist, 


MEDICAL SCIOOL. 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 


requirements, 


A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, MD., 
F.R.C.P., the Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to Fees, &c., and also of 
the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 


Prizes that are awar lel annually to the value of £360. 





QT. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, 8.E 
\ (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

the WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OUVTOBER Ist. 

The PRIMARY F.R.C.S. CLASSES BEGIN on TUESDAY, September Ist. 

The Hospital occapies one of the finest sites ia Loudon, aud coutains 603 
beds. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
more than £500 are offered for competition eich year. 

Upwards of 60 resideut and other appointments are open to students after 
qualification 

A Studeuts’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached 
in #0 minutes from the Hospital. 

A prospectus, contajniag full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS, 

Cc. 8S. WALLACE, B.S.Lond., Dean. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIV. LOND.—A SYSTEMATIC COURSE of INSTRUCTION. -iv- 
cluding Practiesl Work. is given at ST. THOMASS HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN 
Attendance on this Course counts as port of the Five Years’ Curriculum, 








JESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(University of London).—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE 
The Hospital is most conveniently situated, being 
immediately opposite Westminster Abbey. Uuique facilities for Clinical 
Study. Unrivalled opportunmties for obtaining Resident Appointmenta. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £383 10s. will be competed for 
on September 22nd to 2éth. Fees for the London University Curriculum, 
130 guiveas. For the curriculum of the Conjoint Examining Board, 12) guineas. 
Special terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men.—A Prospectus and full 
pestinnines may be obtainel on application to the DEAN, Westminstér 
dospital, Broad Sanctuary, 5.W. 





ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES ou OCTOBER Ist 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 922 beds are in constant use; in- 





patients last year, 14,288; out-patients, 228,279; accidents, 18,702; major 
operations, 4,121 
APPOINTMENTS.—Ninety qualified appointments are made anuually ; 


more than 159 dressers, clinical clerks, &c., every three months, 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes 
are given annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships w.ll be offered in September. 
Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 
Athletic ground, residence, &. 
For Prospectus and full iaformation apply pers yi! v or by 
M le End, E, MUNRO SCOT! 


latter ts 


Warden. 
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CIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Beoroanp COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
{UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
incipal :—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The SESSION 1908-9 will o on THURSDAY, October Sth. Students 
enter their names on WEDNESDAY, October 7th. i 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the U niversity of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) ; for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination. 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. : 

There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Two im Arte and one in Science, will be offered for competition in June, 1909. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 

Two Scholarships, one of the value of £20, one of the value of £15, for one 
| year, are offered for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 

1K 


209, 
The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applications should reach the HEAD of the TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
not Inter than December 12th. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—Por Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for childreu 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements cau be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it aro situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on applicatou to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodee, St Andrews. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 

or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L..L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. ee: 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs und Sea, Reterences: the Master of Peter- 
house. br‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holle way Colleves, and others. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Hend-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


URREY LI 














HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The Mouse stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters atteud daily, 
olf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. 
HE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walksand games, Riding, bathing. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 




















HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

P ration for University Exams. ; highly qualised staff ; physical train- 

ing special feature ; five acres of playing-fields. New Boarding-House in large 

grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 

po ea Prospectus and all particulars ou application to HEAD. 
M Ess. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBEB I7th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birminebam. 


LAtatesreaD,. HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
I 








HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

ss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—The Michaelmas 
TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 24th.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 


N EXPERIENCED SCHOOL-MISTRESS who has 

recently removed from London to the South Coast, has VACANCIES 

for a FEW BOARDERS at the reduced fee of 50 guineas perannum. Excep- 

tional advantages.—Address, Box 265, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, iting, Foreign Lan &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 6.W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWRURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, tanght by French- 
mav. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY 
HUGHES-JON Y PEERS, F.RHS, See Prospectus, 

















a 
HERWELL HALL OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and b 
if Delegacy for Secondary Be Any Outesd University, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diplons 

to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma, 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 
Scholarships of £20 or £25 w w i 
catating Chane fal next me Ay ES Cerne ® Degen 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application, 





(juuRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, 8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 








For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Mod 
Education, including French and German. Special Department for Hom. 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls Laboratory, Gy muasi - 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playing-tield. =, 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH. 

Fees—£45 a vear. 


» ie, 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

KO President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N,  Priucipale— 4. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8, (late Director Liv ool Gymnasium) Mr, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, includiug Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
{EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as n profession are received as Health Students for a special course ol 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swig. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permittad to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, P 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
fP\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Ph 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 

for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movemeuts, M 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Esthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 


Seud for Prospectus. 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
_ SOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, CHELSEA 
FDUCATIONAL and CURATIVE GYMNASTICS on Swedish system, 
Three years’ course in theory and practice. Special training in Class 
Teaching.—Apply for Prospectus, 














rpxHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, Girton College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos; 
M.A. (London), Lit.D. (Dublin); late Vice-Principal of 8. Mury’s College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Scienga, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantaces for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physicul ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILUL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. 29th. 


H! GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGAN JULY 24th and END SEPT. 22nd, 1908, 


OS WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualifiel 
Mistresses.—-Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 


_ CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISUOP of LONDON. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCIIOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Fducation, with special attention to 
Languages, English,and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year. 



































| GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), and 

e Mrs. WILSON, assisted by a highly qualified Governess for Kinder- 
garten and Froebel work, RECEIVE BOYS and GIRLS from 6 to 10} years 
as boarders in their Junior Preparatory School:—Westholme, Hunstanton. 
The buildings facg the sea with good playground adjacent, and are specially 
adapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very healthy e ing. 
Thorough grounding iv all elementary subjects with careful Lone training. 
Entire charge undertaken of children whose parents are in India or the 








Colonies, No day pupils, Fees inclusive.—Prosy on 
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SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE. 5.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 
SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
st. NEW KEN’ ROAD, 8.F. 
Head-Mistress— Miss M. G. FRODBHAM, B.A. 
ANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, September 15th, 1908, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for the Boys’ School may be awarded on 
r e Ex ce Examivation. 
bs - resalt of oe fotion for admission to either School may be obtained from 
ae CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, S.E. 
DEDUCATION.—GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, 
for Wycombe Abbey. 


gt OLAVES AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 





A few vacancies for boys in Master's House. 


Gurls : : fous 
Gl ts for ehildren from India and the Colonies. NEXT 
en BEGINS SEPTEMBE R 23rd.—Prospectus and School List on appli- 
cation to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
E DIN AB2@ BH fk. 


—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, 
mane Lincolu College, Oxford. 





—_ 


BURGH AC 
SESSION 1908-9. 


R0LMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Thursday, 
tober, 1908, is now being made, aud it is particularly requested that 
itimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 
The School Prospectus may be had on application to the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. - 
Early application for admission to the Masters Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A, Hardy, M.A. Oxou., Scott House, Kinnear Koad; or to 
Mr. A. Druitt, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. Mr. J. B. Green, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. J. Thomas, B.A. Oxon., 
52 lnverleith Row, are also prepared to take a limited number of Boarders. 
Mr, Thomas's House is designed specially for Young Boys (between the ages 
of 8or 9 and 12 or 13) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 
Division of the Upper School. 


PS WICH oOo: @O he. 
Head-Master: A. KE. WATSON, MLA. Oxon. 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in detached building 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SATURDAY, September 19th. 
Apply. HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


ENE 
let Oc 


early it 





NHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 





Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremau 


House, Sherborne. 


7ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 











A first-grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Services, and 
Trofeesions. Separate Junior House for Boys under 12, NEXT TERM 
REGINS SEPTEMBER 16th.—D. E. NORTON. M.A., Head-Master 
far COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
cass; FIRST and SIXTH into Saudhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on maguiticent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fivescourts, Sehool eadet corps. Loarding fee, £45 per annum, 


SCHOOL 


pre MSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIBE. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17rn. 
Apply, The HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. Open to boys joining September 18th, as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &ec., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALVIN, M.A, 


V ORCESTER CATHEDRAL.—KING’S SCHOOL. 





Five Foundation and Four House Scholarships. 
EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER I7th and 18th, 
NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER Isvh. 

Apply Head-Master, Kev. Canon W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A, 


MHE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Army, and other Examinations or for a General Education. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS 26th SEPTEMBER. 


LANYRE HALL, LLANDRINDOD WELLS. Pre- 
4 paratory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Climate unrivalled, 
Modern sanitation ; electric light ; gymnasium ; carpenter's shop; sanatorium ; 

laying-field about 9 acres.—-Prospectns and full particulars on application, 
.G. POTTS, M.A., Head-Master. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 18ra. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, aud Medical Téfe. 
Jumor School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 

Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Honse, 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
LY Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 

‘the Board of Goveruors will be glul to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


( 1 /GGLEs WICK SCHOOL — Recognised by Army Council 














and Joint Medical Board. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 






‘th. At least Two Scholarships, £30 and £20, will be Offered for Competition 
on September 16th.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, Gigzleswick 
School, Settle. 

‘ELS TED sc 2 @ © bz 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides, JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 

under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually, LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. 
JRSAR. 


—lilustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. — CSS Se 
]PXLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leavi Scholarships to the Univer- 


ng 
sities, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th, 1908. 
Heal-Master, C, W, ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 








HIGH WYCOMBE.—Boys prepared for Publie Schools and | 





n-* * AGRICULTUBAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patrros-—-H.M. KING EDWARD VIL 
Pxestipent-—-The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, ——. — Surveyors. Agricu)turists, intending Colonista,&o, 
‘arming aad Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Carrienlum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, X&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1908. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
J LTHAM COLLE G BE, 


KEN T. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c, 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Open Seholarship, 
Hertford College; Admissions to Sandburst, Osborne, &c.—NEW TER 
SEPTEMBER 1i18ru. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Bev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 
. Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


COLLEGE, 

















The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years, 


Q CHOOL FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss RIDLEY, 
ELMSDALE, 
GREAT MALVERN. 


Reference is kindly allowed to the Honble. Mrs. Osbert Lumley, 
and others, 


wT. 
Ss SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Finest position on the sea front. A limited 
number of Boys thoroughly prepared for all Examinations. Sound education. 
Sea-bathing and all sports. Carpenters’ workshop, &c. Excellent living ; 
home comforts. Careful attention to young delicate and backward boys. 
Most highly recommended. Fees moderate and inclusive—For prospectas 
apply PRINCIPAL. NEXT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, Sept. 2ist 
kK ASTBOURN B COLL EG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. WUHead-Master—Rev, 
Fk. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Enginecring Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, 


Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM begins SEPT. 18th. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
i Education on entirely New, Modern, an Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fime buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft, above sea level in 
heautiful and healthy district, aud affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply UKAD-MASTER,. 


YUOTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
K WORSHITPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Extibi- 
tious. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasiam, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Oflicers and Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 














| +e COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other carcers. Classical and Modern 

sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships aunually in March, 

Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals,—For Prospectus, 

List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 

OF ® Be tel , © DP @ Be 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH, 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
ite LMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 

Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 

VEV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 

» Classical Moderations and Final School, RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examivations, TWENTY former pupils are now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 feet above sea. 
Recreations. Refs. on appheation.—South Luffenhbam Rectory, Stamford. 


TI\HE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who bas had 20 years’ 

experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare tor University or Professional Examinations, A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


A HOUSE-MASTER at a leading PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

owing to Enlargement of Premises, has some places uniilied, 

and will be glad to hear from Parents who contemplate sending Boys toa 

Publie School next Term.—Apply to “ALPHA,” care of Scholastic, &c., 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


PRIVATE COACHING.—First Classman (Classics), Uni- 
versity Scholar, Vice-Chancellor’s Gold Medallist (formerly of Messrs. 
James, Carlisle and Gregson’s Staff), can receive one or two pupils during Vaca- 
tion or Term tor University and similar Examinations, Many years’ experi- 
ence. Individual tuition. Numerous successes, Moderate terms, Family life, 
LESLIE ASHE, M.A., Thendara, Avenue Gardens, Mill Hill Park, W. 















{ANON SELWYN, D.D., late Head-Master of Uppingham 

School, wishes to RECEIVE a THIRD RESIDENT PUPIL tor 

personal tuition at Undershaw, Hindhead, Surrey. 800 ft. above the sea, in 
a sheltered positaon, Golf, tennis, range-shootiug, aud other recreations, 


QTAMMERING.—& ECTOR’S SON, once himself a 
w stammerer, thoroughly successful in his treatment of sufferers, 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS into residence. Coaching in Classics and Mathe- 
matics by Oxford B.A. if desired. Very healthy country; excellent references, 
—C. OLDREIVE THOMAS, The Old Hall, Clifton, near Bugby. 


TAMMERING.—School for the TREATMENT and 

EDUCATION of BOY SUFFERERS. Principal, Mr, E, GRIERSON, 

a perfectly self-cured stammerer. Fifteen years’ success, Prospectus on 

application.—Addresses, 30 New Cavendish Street, London, W., and Acomb 
House, Bedford, 
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FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of bealthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Nenilly. 


E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 
home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 

and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures. English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Miss SHAND, Principal. 








IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Gulleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
ARIS, 55 RUE DU RANELAGH.—Hotel particulier, 
grand jardin, au Bois de Boulogne. Mesdemoiselles DELUZ RECOIVENT 
UNE DIZAINE de JEUNES FILLES. Francais dans toutes ses branches, 
musique, peinture. Lecous de coupe, couture, cuisine; escrime, équitation, 
danse, Chaque semaine visite aux musées, excursions dans les environs de 
Paris. Concerts, théitres. Miss Macrae Moir, Lingholt, Hindhead, sera trés- 
heureuse de donner des références qui sont aussi offertes par de nombreux 
parents en Angleterre et ailleurs. Prospectus. 


ARIS (Are de Triomphe).—FRENCH LADY and her 

DAUGHTER (Professeur) OFFER a most comfortable, refined HOME 

to a few LADIES or GIRLS anxious to learn French, Chaperonage provided. 

Bright, sunny house with modern comforts—Mme. SABATIER, 45 Rue 
Poucelet (corner Avenue de Wagram). 


ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 
YOUNG LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


fT EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 

tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. Escort from London in September. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetTMoLpDstR., 
y . RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (iucl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 












































TINHE CHAPLAIN of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

COSTEBELLE, 8S. FRANCE, hopes to return there in October. He 
would be glad to TAKE CHARGE OF and EDUCATE YOUTH desiring to 
winter abroad.—Address Rev. W. BACK, M.A., Great Warley Kectory, Essex, 


fT ARZBURG, HARZ MOUNTAINS.—HOME-SCHOOL 

for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Villa, with balconies, garden. 
Beautiful situation. Thorough instruction in languages, advanced subjects, 
music, painting. Home comforts, individual attention. Sports. Excellent 
references. ‘Terms modeiate.—Friiulein LEO. Reduced terms for pupil 
undertaking a little English conversation. 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine, Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. : 

M URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 

Apply for pamphlet of— is 

GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 





a PRIVATE SOCIAL PARTY of Ladies 
and Gentlemen to visit Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c., leaving 
London September 16th, for four weeks. Kuiviéra, January, 1909. Inclusive 
terms. Detailed programmes. References exchanged. Arranged and con- 
ducted by Miss BISHUP, 27 St. George's Road, Kilburn, N.W. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHILEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with ail the best establishments for Boys aud Girls iu 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected 
A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be seut to parents, post- 
free. sixpence. 
Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 








A ecuocs as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Tra 





SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
duates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 


e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Revistrar : 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for laterviews (preferably by appoiut- 
meut): lla.m. tol p.m, and 2 p.m, to 5 p.m.; Saturday until 3 p.m, 














- ; . poze a GIRLS. 

essrs. J. an . ‘ON, having an inti 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this countered ot 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection 


Re 
Aj OR OOLS in ENGLAND or ABROap for 


sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full by 
reliable and nipomnmnse establishments. ren ae ot 
please state the age of pupil, the district prefe 

idea of the fees to be us ened, and ging some 


aid, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908 1,238 
os a > oe. pot free, 28. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations? 
- an » TON, Educational Agents, 143 C; ; 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. Guanes Streat, 


DUCA TION, ane 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformatio 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Boginnd os a 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by x tating 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, a 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


Sree 

YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICALI, _ 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphia 

Address, “ Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), am 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
O CAPIFALIS TS. 


An excellent opportunity for large profits in the opening up of i 
deposits of excelleut fire-brick clay, and in the manufacture “of =i 
quality of bricks.—Apply, Couut STANISLAS KARNICKI, Poste de Polon 
Volhynie, Russia. ” 


7 L He 7h HPRIPNNcoTDO. 

7F.O0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 

the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH. 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. #d., of 35) Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


T . _ ’ J , ‘-_ 

pe BLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—tThe People’s Refreshment 

_ House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 

Five per cent. paid since 1899. F 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W, 
Rt now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 

STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to the D; 
G., SIBLEY HAYCOCK. wind . 
A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resideut physician (M.D.) 
































K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy 
Experienced Medicai and Nursmg treatment. Farming and ‘iar loning. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &e.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD. 
2 Exchance Street East. Liverpool. 





'mist enwaeitgt.s:3.@ WANT E pb, 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No mauifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lievd Square, London, W.C, 


f'USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 

New Viohn Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
post, Sd.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton Honse, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brichton, Cambridge, Newcastle. Southsea. 











MAseS POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
4 Watches, Kings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or oflers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
und Counties Bank.) 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833  Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


A TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For ail Relaxed, ‘ender, 

Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will convince. 
ls. 3d. and 2s. 6d., post-free.—-MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.c, 


{OCKROACHES AND BLACKBEETLES.—* Wetwang 
J Vicarage, York, August 22nd, 1908.—Lady Philadelphia Cole has much 
pleasure in forming Messrs. Howarth aud Fuu that their Blackbeetle Paste, 
* Blattas,’ has proved most eflicacious m extermmating a long-endured pest.” 
Tins Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 48. 6d. (post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheffield. 
wee BARGAINS.—Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Dore, 
12s. 6d. ; Dod’s Peerage, &c., 1904, 21s., for 4s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £13 13s.; Chatfers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d.; Lady 
Dilke’s French Engravers aud Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for 14s. ; 
Hart's Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coiourea Plates, 42s., for 18s.; Farmer and 
ley’s Dicty. of Slang & Colloquial English, 7/6; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., 
“2 ; Cole's British Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for l4s.; Who's Who, 2 vols., 197, 
lls., for 5s.; Williamsou’s George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 26s. ; 
Hacimsworth Self-Educator, 8 vols., 30s. ; Harmsworth Eucy., 10 vols., 56s., for 
Sus. 100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
£13 13s. CRUISE.—LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRAL.- 
ww ie) TAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, CATANIA, NAPLES, 
MARSEILLES. 
Secretary,— 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 25 Cannon Street, E.C, 
4 Charing Cross, 8.W. 84 Piccadilly, W. 





£6 6. — LUCERNE TOU R. 
Nine Days. Short Sea Route. 
No Extras for Conductor or Gratuities, HENRY 8S. LUNN, M.D. 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W, 25 Cannon Street, E.C, 
4 Charing Cross, 8.W. 84 Piccadilly, W. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY | MEDOC,. 
AND AFTER. 


SEPTEMBER. 
svoLuTiow. By A. Rustem Bey de 
Tas, Tweets Perl Turkish Chargé d'Affaires iu 

A be rr or THe Eastern Question : 

‘PARLIAMENTARY : cre, For Ecrrt. By 

, C.B. 

cna tampieeostas axp AsiaTic IMMIGRATION. 

By Sir Godfrey Lagden, E.C.M.G. (late Com- 
missioner for Native Affairs, Transvaal “‘d 

Sous UxPUDLISHED Letress or GexeraL WOLFE. 

: By Beckles Willson. | s 

Have We THE “GRIT” OF Our ForeraTuers? 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of Meath. 

qas Prosuem OF AgRIAL Navication. By Pro 
fessor Simon Newcomb (President, Astrono 
micai and Astrophysical Society of Americ a). 

Tue OxPHANAGE : ITS Reroxw axp RE-cREATION. 
By Frances H. Low. : 

ay Actor’s Views ON Piars axp Prar-Wauitise. 
By J. H. Barnes. 

Sous Recest Picture Saves. 

Tus CENSORSHIP OF FICTION. 

Tus Fountains OF VERSAILLES. 
Yeomans. 

Womwen ayp THE SUFFRAGE ; 
Lovat avd Mrs. Humpurr Wako. 

-Booth. 

A Rn Wace ror Home Workers, By the 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas Whittaker, M.P. 
(Chairman of the Select Committee on Home 
Work). 


By W. Roberts. 
By Bram Stoker. 
By Elizabeth B. 


a Rertyr ro Lapr 
By Eva 


London: : 
SrortiswoovE & Co.. Lrp., 5 New Street Square. 
RR th nn rn 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
M 


ANCHESTER. 
OCTOBER 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1908, 
resident— 


THE LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except to those arranged for Men, 
Wowen, Lads, Girls, and Students. 

Family Tickets, admitting three members of the 
same family, 21s. 

Special Tickets, admitting two or more members 
of the same family, if applied for before September 
22nd, 6s. for each person. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets 
at a Fare-and-a-Quarter to holders of Congress 
Tickets. They will be available from September 29th 
to October 13th inclusive. 

Applications, giving in every case name and 
address and enclosing remittaiice, to the Congress 
Secretaries, 388 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 








Established 1857. Incorporated 1530. 





Paid-up Capital .......0.000000 ~++0000e+-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .......... ovesedod gan 


eo cceccces ),000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000 





DEAD OFFICE: TLCORNUILL, London, E.c. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BII.LS are grauted 
ev the Bank’s Branches througlout the Australau 
Siates and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
ters which jway-be ascertained on application, 





AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
ews’ practical experieuce. Agreements tor 
publishiug arranged. MSs. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testiwouials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Litcrary Agent, 





34 Paternecster Row, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, 





_INVESTED FUNDS .. 


One of the Lovelicst Spots in the County. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprit 


ADAM S’S 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
Leather, 01) Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
andall Varnished & Enamelled goods, 


VICTORIA PARK 
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Per Dover. 
Bots. 4- Bots, 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be fouud equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higber prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly mereas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Loudon and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
idence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

E Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Pod to any Lailway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


146 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS | 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS | 





‘BLACKWOOD’ 





SEPTEMGER contains 
The Hop Garden. 


A Modern Georgic in Two Cantos. 
By Wittmm Jous Courtsors, 


For 


Sport and the Territorials. 


By “ Sy»staomararca.”” 


Life in Northern Nigeria. ny vacrawyr, 


The Labour Member's Experiment. 
By ULmvg, 
Concerning English Avenucs. 


By Dr. J. Nisper, 
The New June.—XVII.-XXIII. 
By Hexny Newsout, 
An Extinct Raco—The Bretteurs. 
By Watter Uexnics Pouvoce. 
More Leaves from the Diary of a 
Country Cricketer.—V. 


A Criminal Case. 
Ly Lypra Mitier Mackay. 


LiD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall | Musings without Method. 


Street, Londou, E.C.) contains hairless paper, | 


over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. a New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tus Leaprnuatt 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retaived. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


IN SCRAPS. 





FOR STICKING 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Kesidents abroad can order from the | 
“K” Agent. Where there wu no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“hk” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Offices : 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


USTARLISHED 1782, 
















FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
FIPELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &c. 
‘Lotal Assets exceed............... £7,00),000 


Claims Paid exceed coe vee vee se dehh,000,000 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


| 


Autumnal Congresses—A Free Trade 
Picnic—The Bellicose Apostle of Peace— 
The Indiscretion of Mr. Lloyd George— 
The Problem of the Road—The Highways 
of the Sixteenth Century—The Glory of the 
Mail-Coaches—The Road and the Motor- 
Car—A Theatrical Manager. 


Persia in Decay. 
The Writing on the Wall. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ayn SONS, 
EDINBURGH axp LONDON. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ParaBLe In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar 
part of the United King- yearly. terly, 
om om ane ia 86... 014s... U7 2 


Tncluding postage to any 
of the Kuglish Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
mauy, India, China, 


Japan, &e, 1126...0163..082 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





LONDON. 


_£70.000,000._ 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 

HOLIDAY RESORT. v 

BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 

Established 25 years. | ——————— 
Turkish and other Baths. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no besitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.” 


er 
COMPANY, | A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 


aaipu 


JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Aunuities PURCHASED of 
LUANS erauted thereon by the KQUITABLE REVERSIUNARY INTEREST 
BUCLLTY, Limited, 10 Laucaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1834, Canital (Paid up) £500,000, 


and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, ual wery 


other Requisite. 





'HYAM & CO., uta, Oxford Street, London, W. 


at Lirmingham, 


Leels, and Wolverhampton. 





MILK FOOD No. 1. 


—The Queen. | From birth to 3 months. 


germs, These 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


“______| The “Allenburys” Foods 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.2 


From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


A Progressivo Dietary, unique in providing nourishwent suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Lufauts trom birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
Foods safeguard children 


trom Diarrhea anil Digestive 


| Troubles so often caused by a contaminate! milk supply of towus, especially 


| ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 


in hot weather. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


New Novel by Mrs. HUMPHRY eg 
READY SEPTEMBER 17th. Crown 8vo, 


DIANA MALLORY. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ The Marriage of William Ashe,” &c. 





On SEPTEMBER 10th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WROTH. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of *‘ Rose of the World,” “If Youth but Know,” “ French Nan,” &c. 


New Volume by W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., 


Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire,”’ “‘ Fights for the Flag,” &e. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A PAWN IN THE GAME. 


*," A true historical novel dealing with Napolicon and the 
Expedition to Egypt. 








Recent 6s. Mevnle. 
CROSSRIGGS Mary & JANE FINDLATER 


Third impression. 


THE HONOUR OF “X” - 
CHATEAU ROYAL -_ J. H. Yoxatn, MP. 


Third Impression. 
THE FOREWARNERS .- - GIOVANNI CENA 


Translated from the Italian by Oxrvia Acrest1 Rossetti. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Humpury Warp. 


GRAHAM Hope 





London: SMITH, ELDER and Co.. 15 W aterl 0 _ Place, S.W. 








The Aristocracy 
of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, 
self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the con- 
tinuance of youth depends largely on 
Self; that old age is what we make it ; 
that normal health is the richest prize of 
existence, and that this world is made 


for health and happiness..—HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigora- 
ting qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple dict 
and plenty of exercise, help to make 
and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and 
Happy. 





* Self-reverence, Self-kn»wledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
—TENNYSON. 





CAUTION. 
Ewamine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 





———$$____ 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER. 





2s. 64d, 


—— 


No. 513. 





COUNT LYOF TOLSTOI. 
By EDMUND GOSSE 
THE TRANSMISSION OF ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERS. _By Prof. MARCUS HARTOG 


REUNION AND INTERCOMMUNION., 
By the ARCHBISHOP of MELBOURNE 


THE KING AND THE CONSTITUTION. By A Loyrat Supgeor 
THE TURKISH REVOLUTION 
OUR TIMBER SUPPLIES By A. D. Wenster 
THE POLITICAL RELATIONS OF HUNGARY AND 
AUSTRIA By Count Jos, Matita 
CHAMBER DRAMA. By G. V. Witiians 


THE BELGIAN PARLIAMENT AND THE CONGO. 
3y E. D. More. 
SICK NURSING IN THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 
By ELizABeTH 8S. HALDANE, LL.D, 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Turkey: The Ischl Meeting: 


Will Bosnia and Herzegovina be Annexed ? 
By Dr. E. J. Dittoy 


Literary Supplement: 
THE CHARM OF AUTUMN ° ° 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


By Epwin Pears 


By “ Musevs” 


HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS wm INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Bookwes, Lonpos. Codes; Usicons and ABU. 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cunrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mayrarr 3601), W., LONDON. 


London : 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Troprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds @ new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 


MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; Sd, per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 43d. per oz. 
John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 


to applicants mentioning this paper. 








Tuc Imrentat Tonacco Co. (or Great Baritais anp Inetanp), Limten. 
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ten s New Books 


——ISCELLANIES (4th Series). 
sy JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


pers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 


oti 2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY, 
African Nature Notes 


and Reminiscences. 
By F. C. SELOUS. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 


MALL GAZETTE.—“ There is, in our reek lection, no living hunter 


contains Pa 





Pal who speaks with greater authority than Mr, Selous; certainly no 
— - has an equal general = owie dge of the wild fauna of Africa south of | 
ogee And to knowledge has been added a gift of expression often 
i ay professed literary man—a style in which charm, simplicity, and 
se eotness are combined with rare felicity.” 


NEW “IMPRESSION OF VOLUME iil. 
of over 100 pages, in which the Editor has chronicled the 
changes that have occurred in the economic conditions of 
life, and in the study of economics, since the first volume was 
issued. 

o o 

Dictionary of Political Economy. 
Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Vol. IL, 
N—Z, with Appendix. Medium 8vo, 21s. net 
*° —— 9 sewed, 2s. 6d. net. [September 4th. 


The Logie of Will. 


By HELEN WODEHOUSE, 


A Study in Analogy. 
D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


New veneme pon the Author of “The Garden or a 
Commuter’s Wéife.’’ 
The Open Window : 


By “ BARBARA 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price Is. 44. Ani 
THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH Seewnoeetes «i 


Travelli ing 10 the East—Lord and Lady Curzou—‘* The Anglo-Saxon 
Review "—Correspondence with Contributors, By se, GEORGE 
CORNWALLIS-WEST. 


iual Subseription, 16s. 


WITH APPENDIX | 


Tales of the Months. | 
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Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have just 
published COURTS AND CAMPS OF 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE : 
being a Mirror of the Life and Times of the 
‘Ideal Gentleman Count Baldassare Castig- 
lione, with an Epitome of his Famous Work 
“Il Cortegiano,” by CHRISTOPHER HARE, 
Author of ‘‘Most Illustrious Ladies of the 
Italian Renaissance,”’ &c., profusely Iilus- 
trated, 10s. 6d.; and 

A Cheap Edition of MADAME DE 
| POMPADOUR, by H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘‘Madame du Barry,” &c., with 
_Photogravure Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


4.B8.—The Original Quarto Edition of this im- 
| portant Work is out of print and very scarce. 





SUMMER FICTION. 


MARY E. WILKINS'’S £1,000 Prize Novel. 


THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS. 
By MARY E. WILKINS (Mrs. Freeman), Author of 
“The Fair Lavinia,” “A New England Nun,” &. With 
Frontispiece, 6s. 





** Many a lovable and charming woman has Miss Wilkins presented to us, 
but hardly one so lovable, tender and sweet as Sylvia Whitman. Altogether, 
* The Shoulders of Atlas’ is a delightful example of her best work.” —Queen. 


BERTRAND OF BRITTANY. By 

WARWICK DEEPING, Author of “ 
6s. 

* He has a good story to t« 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING. 
By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN. 6s. 


A romance of polities and love, with a vein of Irish humour running from 
beginning to end. 


Uther and Igraine,” &c. 


ll, and he tells it well.”"—Athenaum, 


THE —_ OF EGYPT: AS REVEALED IN ITS MONUMENTS. 


~—V. Kifu—-Kom Ombos. By ROBERT HICHENS, 


THE WRIGHT sRorwans’ AEROPLANE. By ORVILLE and 


WILBUR WRIGH 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., 


In the SEPTEMBER ISSUE of the 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Right Hon. 


Viscount MIDLETON, P.C., 
late Secretary of State, 


WRITES ON 


BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE and AMERICAN MODELS. 


The article includes a striking survey of the changes 
in national life during the past thirty years. 


London. 


Other Articies, Notes, Statistics, &c., 288 pp. Price ONE 
SHILLING, post-tree. 


Publisher-2 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.wW. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, SEPTEMBER, 1908, 


Tar Prostems or THE Near East 
1. Tue Tursisu Revo.ution. By Viator. 

_ IL Tue OLp REGIME AND THE NEW By Anges Hamilton. 
Wa STOY AND THE ToLsToraNs. By Francis Gribble. 

HY NOT AN ANGLO-GekMAN EntenTe? By H. 

Hb COLONI£S 4ND OUR CuaLLENGED Sea Supremacy. By Archibald 8. Hurd 
Ka AMIL PASHA AND THE SUCCESSION IN TURKEY, By Capt. von Herbert, 

+E CREOLE ViraIn oF Mexico. By A. Marshall. 
Tae ConstirurionaL Basis ow Wi MEN'S SUFFRAGE. 
Mark RuTagRFoRD;: AN APPKECIATION. By Franees Low. 
Mopeyism in Istam. By H. N. Brailsford. 
Tue CRicKRtT Season, 1908. By E. H. D. Sewell. 
Tue Goop Moneyt: a Sowner, By G. Gould. 
Excuisu Rai.wars AND SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
Forgicy Arrairs: a Cun NIQUE. 
Tus Gut: a Story. By May Sinclair. 


London: CHAPMAN anv HALL, Limited. 


By C. C. Stopes, 


By E. H. Cooper. 


} 
| 


(of Blunder Cove: 





TOTTY. 


By BERTRAM SMITH, Author of 
3s, 6d. 


The Truth about Ten Mysterious 
“The Whole 
Art of Caravanning.” 


od, the great Totty and his amazingly rich imagination 
is something quite new."’"—Glasgow Herald, 


* Supre aueey a 
aud intinite resource 


AI Terms. 
| 
= | 
| 


| HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER Number Now Ready. 
CONTENTS: 
io SVEN HEDIN on 
My Discoveries in Tibet.. 
HOWELLS on 


| 
| 
| 


w. D. 


| Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S Novel, 


The Testing of Diana Mallory. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS’S 


Complete Story, 


HIS SOUL TO KEEP. 


| Eyes and Visions from Worm to Man: by 


Edward A. Ayers, A.M.. M.D. The Story of Wall 
Street, the Financial Centre of New York: 
by Frederick T. Hill. “By an’ By” Brown 
by Norman Duncan. And 
| MANY OTHER ATTRACTIONS. 


Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, W. HATHERELL, R.I., &c 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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CASSELL and COMPANY’S LIST 





Some September Volumes 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ Fascinating Romance of Dartmoor 


THE VIRGIN 


IN J 





NOW REApy 


UDGMENT 


With Frontispiece in Colours by GUNNING KING. 6s. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts has again woven a 
substance are new, vigorous, and altogether 


fascinating romance with “ Dartymoor’ 
pleasing. The general characters of the 


as the base of the fabric, but the design ang 


story will rank among Mr. Phillpotts’ finest 


creations, but Rhoda—who gives the title to the book—will doubtless live as his greatest. This strange child of the moor, with her 
curious, weird temperament, forms one of the most subtle studies in femininity in modern literature. 


A. W. MARCHMONT’S Stirring New Novel 


MY LOST SELF 


With Frontispiece in Colours by CYRUS CUNEO, R.I. 





6s. 


Mr. Marchmont’s new book is an invigorating narrative of adventure. In the author’s best manner it tells of a young Amorican 


who finds himself a prisoner among brigands on an island off the coast of Italy. 


How he is thought a murdered man by a beautiful 


and terror-stricken woman, and how the brigands themselves mistake him for one of their leaders, are two of many incidents 
which will grip all lovers of mystery, adventure, and passion. 





The Hate of Man 


By HEADON HILL 


Author of ‘‘The Duke Decides,” &. 
With Frontispiece in Colours, 6s. 


Sir Charles Killerby, the proprietor of a great 
London daily newspaper, has been trying for many 
ears to bring Simon Marwood to justice. The 
fetter takes an oath to avenge himself on Sir 
Charles. How Augusta Killerby, Dolly Bede, and 
Adolphe Jebault play their parts in the ensuing 
events is told by her. Headon Hill with character- 
istic skill. 


Mad Barbara 


By WARWICK DEEPING 


Author of “Uther and Igraine,” ‘‘ The 
Slanderers,”” &c. 

With Frontispiece in Colours by CurisTtorHER 
Crakk, R.1. 6s. 


The author of ‘‘ Uther and [graine’’ has followed 
up his brilliant success with a first-rate piece of 
work, which is certain to win the admiration of 
the critics and the reading public. The dialogue 
and the dramatic scenes which the story contains 
exhibit all Mr, Warwick Deeping’s accustomed 
felicity of phrasing. 





Ghost Kings 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
With 8 Illustrations by A. Micuar.. 6s. 


Mr. Rider Haggard doubtless knows more of the 
Zulus than any other writer of our day, but this is 
the love story of a mysterious maiden, of her 
wanderings in the land of the Ghost Kings—surely 
one of the weirdest regions Mr. Haggard has ever 
imagined—of the search of her lover for her, and 
of their reunion after many strange adventures 
which make up a romance of exciting and 
fascinating interest. 


The Cairn of the 
Badger 


By MADGE BARLOW 


With Frontispiece in Colours by J. E. Surciirre. 
6s. 

“The Cairn of the Badger” is the story of a 
dramatic conflict between two wilful men of well- 
contrasted temperaments, representing birth and 
poverty on the one hand, and plebeian blood and 
wealth on the other. Feminine intrigue holds the 
issue of the struggle in thrilling suspense, until a 
powerful and moving climax is reached. 





Rose-White Youth 


By DOLF WYLLARDE 


Author of “ Mafoota,” &c, 
With Frontispiece in Colours, 6s, 


A study of girlhood verging into womanhood is 
here presented in a manner which arrests attention 
at the first line and fascinates to the last. Betty 
the schoolgirl, with her slang, her grit, her honesty 
of purpose—but withal, ber puzzling femininity, js 
a character who will secure admiration from ‘all 


readers. 
THE 


Amethyst Cross 


By FERGUS HUME 
Author of “‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 


With Frontispiece in Colours by DupLer Teyyayr, 
3s. 6d, 


A novel full of thrilling situations and startling 
surprises. The plot is woven round an amethyst 
cross, in connection with which a fortune is con 
cerned, Lesbia, the heroine, gives the jewel asa 
love token to her fiancé, George Walker. How 
George is attacked and robbed of the cross is but 
one of the many dramatic events which hold the 
reader to the end. 








DAINTY EDITION IN 40 


The 


READY SEPTEMBER iith. 


Century 
Shakespeare 


Issued in two styles—Cloth gilt, each 9d. net; 


Limp lambskin, each Is. 6d. 


With Introduction to each Play by Dr. 


Assisted by JOHN MUN 


Including ‘‘Shakespeare: Life and Work.” 
.D., D.Litt., 


By Dr. FURNIVALL, M.A., Ph 
and JOHN MUNRO. 
With Full Notes 


The CENTURY SHAKESPEARE is a 


and Glossaries. 
Each Volume contains a beautiful Photogravure Frontispiece, 


VOLUMES. 


addition to its intrinsic 


despotic power. 
net. 


FURNIVALL, 
RO. 


well conceived and 


POPULAR EDITION, 


Tragic Russia 
By WACLAW GASIOROWSKI 


(Translated by the Viscount pe Busancr) 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


In view of the present state of Russia’s internal affairs, this book has, in 


human interest, a profound political significance. As 


explained in a scathing preface, the work has been written from the point of 
view that such a history as that of Russia is an unanswered argument against 


Life’s Contrasts 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


With Portrait of Authorin Rembrandt and 8 Full-page Drawings, 63. net. 


Mr. Fraser places before his readers a brilliant panorama showing tbe lives 
of the wealthy and the poor in different parts of the world. His pages are 
more attractive and alluring than a novel, for they deal with actualities in the 
lively and vivid fashion which we have come to expect from his pen. 


1s. 















exquisitely executed edition in 40 volumes for the student of 
Shakespeare’s works as well as for the reader who desires to 
make reading a pleasure and a profit. 

The volumes have delicately designed end-papers and title- 
pages; while the frontispieces are fine photogravure reproduc- 
tions of pictures representing scenes and characters from the 
plays by famous artists. In short, never before have such dainty 
and durable volumes been presented to the public at such a price, 
whether in cloth or leather. 

Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 








The Romance of the 
Salvation Army 


By HULDA FRIEDERICHS 


The Morning Leader says :—‘‘ The work is extraordinarily human.” 


A Complete iilustrated List of Autumn Publications will 
be sent post-free on application. 
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